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On page 9, 3d paragraph, 1st line, the hyphen should 
be omitted. 

On page 20, 6th paragraph, 2d line 113,000 should read 
113,856. 

On page 29, 1st paragraph, 1st line, Sec. 502 should 
read Sec. 520. 

On page 34, 1st paragraph, 8th line, "or" should be 
inserted after the word "store" and the comma omitted ; 
and the proposition "at" should be transposed from the 
end to the beginning of the line, so that it will read: at 
which his house, store or building of any kind, is assessed. 

On page 45, 3d paragraph, the 9th and 10th lines 
should be transposed. 

On page 72, 1st citation after 2d paragraph, should 
read: Central R. R. of N. J. v. State, 48 N. J. L. 146 (4 At- 
lantic Reporter 584.) 

On page 84, 3d paragraph, 5th line, "just value in 
money" should read "true value in money." 
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- No. 501.— JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION TO INVES- 
TIGATE DOUBLE TAXATION. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives : 

That a committee composed of six persons especially 
well versed in matters relating to taxation shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor on or before the first day of 
February, 1907. The general assembly would respectfully 
recommend that three of said persons be selected from the 
republican party and three from the democratic party. 

Said commission shall thoroughly investigate the sub- 
ject of taxation and, before the first day of June, 1908, 
shall make report thereof to the governor with such re- 
commendations as it may consider are best adapted to 
remedy the evils of our present system of taxation. 

Said commission shall, before said last named date, 
cause its report to be printed at the expense of the state, and 
shall procure such number of copies as it shall deem suffi- 
cient for general distribution among the taxpayers and 
voters of the state. 

Said commission is hereby authorized to examine and 
make abstracts of tax inventories on file in the several 
town clerks' offices and to make such investigation into the 
practical workings of the laws of this state and other states 
and countries relating to the subject of taxation as will 
enable said commission to make an exhaustive and careful 
report on the subject of taxation. 

The secretary of state is hereby authorized to insert 
such interrogatories in the tax inventories during the years 
of 1907 and 1908 as said commission shall direct for the 
purpose of ascertaining information to enable said commis- 
sion to carry out the provisions of this resolution. 



In case said commission is prepared, within one year 
from the date of its appointment, to report recommenda- 
tions which it is satisfied should be adopted by the state, 
we respectfully recommend that the governor call a special 
session of the general assembly for the purpose of enacting 
legislation along the lines recommended by said commission. 

The compensation of said commission shall be fixed by 
the governor and paid by the state. Said commission is 
hereby authorized and empowered to employ, at the ex- 
pense of the state, such necessary clerical assistance as 
it shall require to carry out the provisions of this resolu- 
tion and may expend such sums for books, stationery and 
incidental expenses as shall be required for the purpose of 
carrying out such provisions. 

Approved December 19, 1906. 

So much of Section 1 of No. 33 of the Acts of 1906, 
entitled, "AN ACT TO AMEND SECTION 442 OF THE 
VERMONT STATUTES RELATING TO THE EXAM- 
INATION OF TAX INVENTORIES", approved December 
19, 1906, as is germane to the authority and duty of this 
Commission is as follows: 

"The town clerk shall also allow a commission author- 
ized so to do by the general assembly, a member of such 
commission and a person designated in writing by such com- 
mission to examine any inventory on file in his office, and 
to make such abstracts thereof as shall be deemed neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of such authorization. The 
information obtained by such examination or contained in 
such abstracts shall not be disclosed in such manner as 
will reveal the name or identity of the person making such 
inventory, except for the use of such commission." 



REPORT OF COMMISSION. 



To His Excellency, Fletcher D. Proctor: 

Pursuant to the requirements of the joint resolution 
under and by virtue of which Your Excellency appointed 
this Commission, we hereby submit our report. 

The Commission entered upon its duties the first day 
of February, 1907. Mr. J. H. Williams of Bellows Falls 
was one of the original members but on account of ill health 
was unable to serve, and Mr. A. A. Olmsted was later ap- 
pointed in his stead. 

It will be observed that the title of this resolution in- 
dicates that the commission to be appointed thereunder 
was to investigate the subject of double taxation. 
The resolution itself is silent on that question, but requires 
that the commission "throughly investigate the subject of 
taxation, and make report thereof to the Governor with 
such recommendations as it may consider are best adapted 
to remedy the evils of our present system of taxation." 

Undoubtedly there is in the state a widespread 
belief that there is something radically wrong with our 
present system of taxation. The adoption of this resolu- 
tion is indeed a strong indication that such feeling exists. 
But before passing to the consideration of what may be 
termed the evils of our present system, it may be well to 
suggest that the inequalities which apparently exist therein 
in common with evils found to exist in all other systems 
that have ever been tried, are due largely to the fact that 
many taxpayers do not even attempt to be honest in the per- 
formance of the duties which the law imposes upon them 
with reference to taxation. 
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It is the duty of every taxpayer to contribute his share 
to the expenses of maintaining the government, measured, 
of course, by his ability to make such contribution ; society 
in this respect is in a sense one large family, and each 
member should pay his just proportion of the cost of main- 
taining it. It is not uncommon, however, that, instead of 
faithfully discharging such duty, the taxpayer seems rather 
to be seeking for some loophole by which to escape its per- 
formance. He is anxious to satisfy the government with 
the least tax possible, and is not unwilling to educate his 
conscience to a high degree of elasticity, if necessary, to 
enable him to attain that end. He seldom considers 
that the more expensive the collection of the revenue 
necessary to support government, the greater must be his 
contribution to the government itself, and fails to realize 
that if all honestly aided in the ascertainment of their tax- 
paying ability, the rate of taxation would thereby be mate- 
rially diminished. 

In this respect the taxpayers of Vermont are no worse, 
and probably no better, than those all over the world ; they 
are confronted with the same problem that has confronted 
taxpayers of all ages, — how to get along with the least 
possible outgo. 

In making these suggestions, however, our main pur- 
pose is to bring home the thought that if every taxpayer, 
before finding fault with the law as it exists, would care- 
fully examine his own conduct and motives relative to this 
subject and be sure that he has contributed his honest pro- 
portion of taxes, there would be much less dissatisfaction, 
and certainly much less cause for dissatisfaction, with exist- 
ing laws and less necessity for the appointment of commis- 
sions of this character. 

The resolution referred to authorized us to cause to be 
inserted in the tax inventories for the years 1907 and 1908 
such interrogatories as would elicit information believed 
to be necessary for a proper performance of our duties. 
Under this authority we caused to be inserted in the tax 
inventories for the year 1907 certain interrogatories, which 
would, if all had been fully answered, have enabled us to 



prepare certain tabulations, that it is believed would have 
been of much assistance in solving the problems before us. 

A few of the taxpayers answered these questions 
fully. The majority answered only a few of them, and a 
large number ignored them altogether. The taxpayers 
were probably not entirely at fault in this matter, because 
we are credibly informed that in many instances they were 
advised by the listers that they were not obliged to answer 
these questions, and in a few instances they were advised 
by the same officials not to answer them. 

Prior to the first day of April, 1907, we attempted to 
put into the hands of every lister in the state a circular 
letter asking each to co-operate with us in our attempt to 
get this information, and we feel that such of those officials 
as adopted the course above indicated are open to public 
censure. 

The attitude of the taxpayers in with-holding this in- 
formation is but another illustration, however, of the truth 
of the proposition hereinbefore stated, that in general they 
view with hostility every effort on the part of the govern- 
ment to elicit the information necessary to ascertain their 
taxpaying ability, and that while the government may be 
assiduous in attempting to assess and collect a just and 
equitable tax, the taxpayer is quite as ingenious in thwart- 
ing that object. This disregard of the law on the part of 
the taxpayers and listers has made our work more difficult 
and less valuable. 

In view of the results which we obtained from our 
previous efforts, and also of the fact that we were required 
to make our report before the information which we could 
get from like inquiries inserted in the inventories of 1908 
would be available, there seemed to be no occasion for 
further work in that direction, and it was, therefore, aban- 
doned. 

We were authorized to examine all tax inventories 
on file in the several town clerks' offices in the state and to 
employ clerical assistance to aid in the performance of thia 
work. We have caused all such inventories to be inspected 
and therefrom have made various classifications and tabu- 
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lations which will be found in their proper places in the 
appendix to this report. 

We were aware at the outset that the subject of taxa- 
tion was one of great importance ; one that has been much 
discussed and never yet solved to the satisfaction of any 
considerable number of persons. The theories relating 
thereto, however just and tenable they may seem, are often 
found, in practice, to be untenable and to result in obvious 
injustice. We admit however that we did not realize the 
insurmountable difficulties which confronted us. When it 
is understood that some of the brightest minds of the 
country have spent years in attempting to work out a sys- 
tem that would, when put into operation, produce just and 
equitable results, and have not succeeded, we may be ex- 
cused for submitting our conclusions with some misgivings. 

Much attention has been given to the subject of taxa- 
tion in our sister states. As early as 1843 the legislature 
of Connecticut created a commission to inquire into the 
subject of taxation. In 1862 similar action was taken by 
New York, since which time many of the other states 
have had commissions of some sort examining into this 
subject. Some states have had four, some five, and still 
others six different commissions during that time. 

The legislature of Wisconsin in 1899 created a commis- 
sion to investigate the subject of taxation, which was to 
serve for ten years ; its members to receive from $3,000 to 
$5,000 annually. One member of this commission had 
already devoted years to the study of this subject. Several 
reports have been made by it to different legislatures, some 
features of which have been adopted while others have been 
rejected. 

Massachusetts has, in like manner, devoted much 
time and considerable expense in the attempt to solve the 
question of taxation, and has not yet reached a satisfactory 
result. 

We have had the reports of many of these commissions 
before us and are indebted to them for many valuable sug- 
gestions. An exhaustive study of the subject, such as has 
been made by other commissions, and notably by those of 
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New York, California and -Wisconsin, would, of necessity, 
require more time and greater expense than has seemed 
wise to us to spend or incur at this time. 

The agitation upon the subject of taxation has not been 
confined to this country; it is worldwide. Holland, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, Canada and Australia have all recently 
been experimenting upon this subject, but a satisfactory 
system of taxation has not yet been produced. 

We doubt if those responsible for the resolution creat- 
ing this commission fully realized the expenditure 
of time and money necessary to make so exhaustive an in- 
vestigation as has been made by commissions of other 
states or so complete a report as its terms warrant. 

We have endeavored to acquaint ourselves with the con- 
ditions which have confronted similar commissions else- 
where, and so far as they have dealt with the objectionable 
features of their systems, which seem to be similar to the 
features complained of in ours, to profit by the information 
embodied in their reports. 

Our system of taxation, broadly stated, is this: 

The listers of each town appraise property at its value 
and set the same in the grand list at one per cent of the 
appraisal. Polls are set in the grand list at two dollars. 
The grand list is composed of these two item$. State and 
municipal taxes are assessed on this grand list. 
State school and state highway taxes are annually paid by 
each town to the state treasurer, and are redistributed in a 
manner that is intended to relieve to some extent the tax 
burdens of the poorer towns. Public utility corporations, 
insurance companies, and savings banks and similar insti- 
tutions are subject only to the payment of taxes and fees 
'to the state. For the last few years sufficient revenue has 
accrued to the state from these sources so that no direct 
state tax has been levied, excepting the school and highway 
taxes just mentioned. This results in a practical separation 
of the sources of state and municipal revenues. 

We believe this general system is as well adapted to 
our needs as any found elsewhere. 
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The laws of some other states contain features which 
seem to be more desirable than our own, and our recom- 
mendations embrace such of these as we think will improve 
our system. The location of our state and its business, 
conditions are such that we feel that any radical change in 
our entire system of taxation should only be attempted after 
a more thorough and exhaustive investigation of the con- 
ditions in the commonwealths immediately surrounding us 
than we have been able to make. It is evident that 
the results produced by any system of taxation in a common- 
wealth, limited as is ours, in area, and connected as we are 
in business with contiguous states, must depend largely 
upon the laws in force in such states, and for this and 
other reasons, we have not deemed it wise to suggest an 
entirely new plan of taxation. We believe, however, that 
certain changes can be made in our present system which 
will tend to produce the result which all are seeking ta 
obtain, which is that each taxpayer shall contribute to the- 
government his just proportion of the expense of maintain- 
ing the same. 

Brief History of Vermont Taxation. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the evils that be- 
set us, a brief history of taxation in Vermont may be profit- 
able and interesting. 

Credit for much of what follows relating to the earlier 
part of our existence as a state is given to "Wood's 
History of Taxation in Vermont," Volume IV of" 
"Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law," the cor- 
rectness whereof, we have verified as far as possible. 

Vermont has in the main relied for its revenue, both 
for state and local purposes, upon a general property tax,, 
although in recent years corporation taxes and fees have 
practically supported the administration of the state- 
government. 

Our first settlers came largely from Connecticut and,, 
as was natural, they adopted the system of taxation in: 
force there. 
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The first legislative enactment after the independence 
of Vermont was declared, of which a record has been pre- 
served, was in 1779. It was entitled "An Act Directing 
Listers in their Office and Duty" and was designed to se- 
cure an appraisal of property for purposes of taxation. 
This was probably a re-enactment of laws passed the pre- 
vious year, no record of which is to be found. The law was 
a listing system and required the inhabitants annually to 
make in writing "a true account of all their listable polls 
and all their rateable estate" and deliver the same to the 
listers by July 10. 

Polls and rateable estate not given in were fourfolded 
and one-half of the amount arising from these fourfolds 
was given to the listers. 

The poll tax was obtained by rating all male persons 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty years, with certain ex- 
ceptions, at £6 in the grand list. 

Live stock was listed as follows : 

Every ox or steer 4 years old or over, £4 ; 

Every steer or heifer of 3 years, and every 
cow, £3; 

Every steer or heifer of 2 years, £2 ; 

Every steer or heifer of 1 year, £1 ; 

Every horse or mare of 3 years or over, £3 ; 

All horse kind of 2 years, £2 each ; 

All horse kind of 1 year, £1 each ; 

All swine of 1 year or more, £1 each. 
Improved land alone was included in the list, unim- 
proved land not being taxed. Tools and ordinary buildings, 
such as dwelling houses and farm buildings, were not 
taxed, but business buildings, from which income might be 
expected, were listed. 

Land taxed was not appraised at its value, but listed at 
the rate of 10 shillings per acre. Money and debts due, after 
deducting debts charged thereon, were also taxed, but were 
entered in the list at £6 for every £100. A faculty tax was 
imposed on certain professions and trades; attorneys hav- 
ing the least practice were set in the list at £50 and others 
in proportion, "according to their practice." Tradesmen, 
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traders and artificers were rated in the list "proportionably 
to their gains and returns/ 9 The listers were sworn to 
the performance of their duties. 

The law of 1779, with certain amendments that are not 
of great consequence, remained in force until 1825. Differ- 
ent arbitrary values, during this period, were placed upon 
different classes of property. Thus, in 1787 money on hand 
and debts due were placed in the list at £20 for every 
£100. 

It is interesting to note that in 1786 the Council of 
Censors protested against the faculty tax upon the ground 
that "tradesmen of all kinds and men of genius are every- 
where much wanted" and said that in their opinion "visi- 
ble property in proportion to the real value is the only fit 
subject for taxation (except the legislature shall find it 
expedient to impose a small tax on polls not minors for 
personal protection) ; and every deviation from this rule, 
whether to exculpate one class of men or to harass another, 
is an error in government and ought to be exploded [in] our 
future system of taxation." 

In 1789 orchards of apple trees having not less than 
forty trees were exempted from taxation for twelve years. 

In 1791 the minimum age at which poll taxes were as- 
sessed was raised from sixteen to twenty-one years. 

In 1797 the taxes and values were expressed in dollars 
and cents instead of pounds and shillings ; polls were listed 
at $20 and improved lands at $1.75 per acre, and the arbi- 
trary values, at which some of the live stock and other per- 
sonal property was set in the list, were changed; dwelling 
houses, except log houses, stores and shops valued at 
$1,000 or under, and occupied or rented, were listed at two 
per cent, of their real value, and if valijed at over $1,000, 
at three per cent. The list of taxable animals included 
mules and jackasses. The faculty tax was retained ; house 
clocks, not made of wood, were listed at $10, gold watches 
at $10, and other watches at $5. 

In 1802 "every pleasurable carriage, wagons with 
spring seats excepted," was set in the list at fifty per cent. 
of its real value. 
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In 1809 money on hand, or money due, or obligations 
payable in money or cattle or any kind or species of prop- 
erty, over and above debts owing, were set in the list at $6 
for every $100, thus enlarging the provision of the law as 
first indicated, which taxed only "money on hand or due/' 

In 1819 triennial appraisals of real estate, excepting 
unimproved land, were required, and such real estate di- 
vided into three classes. The first included dwelling 
houses, out-buildings, and lots of not over two acres and was 
listed at four per cent, of its value. 

The second class, improved land, was listed at eight 
per cent, of its value. 

The third class, mills, stores, distilleries, and all build- 
ings used for manufacturing, was listed at six per cent, of 
its value. 

In 1820 some changes in these valuations were made* 
the percentage at which real estate was entered in the lists 
was varied, and a county equalizing board to equalize as- 
sessed values of real estate established. The principle of 
this equalizing board was retained until 1882. 

That there were complaints and dissatisfaction by 
reason of the claimed injustices of the Vermont tax law 
then, is evidenced by the declaration of the Council of Cen- 
sors in 1822, "That although demands from time to time 
have been made to equalize taxation, still it is to be feared 
that complaints are justly made, both as to the equality of 
the mode of taxation, and as to the uniformity of the exe- 
cution of the laws on this subject." 

In 1825 the existing tax laws were revised and con- 
solidated. Polls were set in the list at $10, with certain 
exemptions. The valuations of personal property were re- 
duced about fifty per cent, on the average. For the first time 
reference was made to the taxation of stock in corpora- 
tions. The faculty tax was preserved. Methods, some- 
what inquisitorial, for the ascertainment of the taxable 
estate were adopted; prior to that time it seems that the 
returns by the taxpayers of their lists had been voluntary*, 
in the main, rather than forced. 
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The act of 1825, with amendments, was in force until 
1841. At this time the injustice of listing property at 
fixed arbitrary rates became manifest, and the law was 
* changed to compel the appraisal of all property, both real 
and personal, except such as was exempt, and the setting 
of the same in the grand list at one per cent, of its valua- 
tion, which method has continued to the present time. 
Polls were listed at $1 each. The act of 1841 eliminated 
the faculty tax, but this was restored in 1842, and polls 
were listed at $2 instead of $1. All personal property was 
subject to offset for debts owing, but such offsets were only 
allowed upon the oath of the taxpayer that the debts were 
bona fide. 

Various changes were made from time to time, more in 
detail than principle, until 1850, when the faculty tax 
was abolished, and since that time no such tax has been 
assessed in Vermont. 

In 1844 it was provided that a person assessed any 
greater sum for money or debts due than he had been in the 
preceding year should be notified thereof by the listers, and 
in 1855 this provision was enlarged to compel the listers to 
notify every taxpayer, whom they assessed for money on 
hand, debts due or to become due, stock in trade or manu- 
factures, of the amount of such assessment. 

In 1862 dogs were made taxable, and in 1864 the work 
of the listers was facilitated by compelling taxpayers to 
liand in lists of their real and personal property by April 10 
of each year, and to give notice of all transfers of real estate 
made during the year. It seems that from 1841 up to this 
time the lists had been given to the listers by the taxpayers 
only on demand from the former. 

In 1867 the maximum age at which polls were listed * 
was raised from sixty to seventy years. In 1874 for the 
first time real estate owned by railroads was taxed. The 
act so providing gave the listers in each town authority to 
list the real estate, owned or occupied by railroad companies 
within their respective towns, exactly the same as other 
real estate ; and real estate was defined to include the road 
Taed, tracks and all land used for railroad purposes. The 
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main line roadbed could not be valued at over $2,000 per 
mile, and the real estate of railroads was exempted from 
taxation for ten years from the time at which regular 
trains began to run. 

From the close of the war up to 1880 there was a grow- 
ing discontent with property appraisals. Equalizing 
boards were unable to perform the duty cast upon them. 
Each town kept its list as low as possible, and personal 
property steadily diminished in assessed value, notwith- 
standing it had increased in fact. 

In 1866 it was assessed at $21,435,281; in 1880 at 
$15,037,262. 

Perhaps the language of Hon. Jonathan Ross, the 
chairman of the committee on taxes and expenditures, in 
a report to the Council of Censors, made in 1869, may be 
quoted with profit. "Public opinion seems to be 
morally depraved in regard to this matter. It is hardly 
considered a stain upon one's character to make any state- 
ment, however false, in regard to the amount of his prop- 
erty. * * * While the personal property is assessed 
at from one-half to two-thirds its true value in money, the 
deductions for debts are for the full amount, and sometimes 
double the amount; in fact it is believed that fictitious 
debts are frequently contracted for the express purpose of 
obtaining these deductions." 

In 1870 Governor Stewart, in his message to the legis- 
lature, said, "The amount of personal estate which escapes 
taxation is enormous. * * * Real estate cannot es- 
cape, but personal property, through the much abused priv- 
ilege of offset for debts, and the various shifts of evasion 
and concealment, too commonly practiced, is largely omit- 
ted from our annual lists." 

In 1876 Governor Fairbanks spoke of the unsatisfac- 
tory results of the then existing law in terms of denuncia- 
tion. 

The chief complaints seem to have been the under 
valuation of taxable property, unequal appraisals and the 
escape from taxation of a large amount of personal prop- 
erty by concealment, evasion and false offset. 
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The dissatisfaction with, and agitation concerning 
taxation already mentioned, led to the enactment of the tax 
law of 1880, which, as revised and amended in 1882, ia in 
substance our present law. 

We are aware that in this report there are some 
repetitions of arguments and conclusions, as well as of facts 
found, but we believe that their pertinency and closeness of 
relation to the immediate subject under discussion will be 
deemed a sufficient excuse therefor. 

/ Administrative Evils of Present System. 

One serious evil in the adminstration of our present 
system of taxation is in the listing and appraisal of pro- 
perty. 

The statute requires the listers to set all real estate 
and personal property, not by law exempt from taxation, in 
the list at its true value in money, and the following oath is 
required of the listers : 

"I do solemnly swear that I will ap- 
praise all the personal and real property subject to taxa- 
tion in the town of so far as required by 

law at its true value in money. * * *" 

But our investigation disclosed the fact that in 
very few, if any, towns in this state is the real estate or 
personal property set in the list at its true value in money. 
In some towns the real estate is appraised at less than half 
its value. This works a great injustice between different 
towns both as to county and state taxes. It taxes one town 
or county very much more in proportion to the value of its 
property than another. 

The evil, however, is not confined to differences between 
towns or between counties; individuals in the same town 
are not assessed on the same basis. 

Where listers are allowed to depart from the require- 
ments of their oath and their duty in the appraisal of prop- 
erty for taxation, the result is favoritism or inequality. 
In one instance (and there are many similar cases) we 
found that a conservative savings bank had just made a loan. 
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of $4,000 upon the security of a mortgage on certain real 
estate which was set in the list at $2,000. This was 
in a town where the average appraisal of real estate 
was seventy-five per cent, of its just value, so that assum- 
ing the savings bank loan was made on the usual basis of a 
two-thirds valuation, other real estate in the town was 
appraised at a rate at least twice that of this par- 
ticular parcel, and the owner therefore escaped his just 
burden of taxes by paying in effect one-half the rate paid 
on other like property. 

There can be no true system of assessment or appraisal 
that is not based on cash value. It is the natural basis for 
valuing anything and is more easily and accurately arrived 
at than any other. But whatever the basis of valuation, it 
must be fixed absolutely. If listers are allowed to depart 
from a fixed standard, each then becomes a law unto him- 
self, and no two, except by accident, reach the same result. 
The true rule cannot be any better stated than in the 
statute: "its true value in money." The average of the 
assessed valuation of real estate in this state probably falls 
below seventy per cent, of its actual cash value. 

The census bureau issued in 1907 a report under the 
title of "Wealth, Debt and Taxation", in which is given a 
comparative statement of the real and assessed value of 
property in the different states. For Vermont the report 
shows that the assessed value of the real estate is but a 
fraction more than seventy per cent, of its true value, and 
it gives very wide differences in the various counties. In 
the smaller of two farming counties the assessed value is 
less than fifty per cent, of the true value; in the larger it 
is about eighty per cent. 

We find from statistics gathered by our agents that 
the assessed value of real estate in this state falls a fraction 
below seventy per cent, of its actual cash value, and this 
result was arrived at before we had seen the census report. 
These two estimates reached from entirely different 
standpoints, under entirely different circumstances, corres- 
ponding so closely, strongly support each other. They vary 
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somewhat as to counties but the difference in the general 
average is less than one per cent. 

The amounts received from state school and highway 
taxes, respectively eight and five cents on each dollar 
of the grand list, are by such under valuation greatly re- 
duced. In one town the amount of state school and state 
highway taxes that the state at large lost by the 
under valuation of real estate in 1907, was $3,731. In 
a town adjoining the one last mentioned, not nearly as 
large, with an appraisal of its real estate at sixty-six per 
cent, of its actual value, the state in like manner lost of 
those taxes $600. 

By this under valuation the loss on the state school and 
highway taxes amounts to more than $75,000 annually. 

We are now only speaking of the under appraisal of 
real estate. The same evil exists in regard to the appraisal 
of personal property. 

The evils mentioned are not all that the inventory 
statistics disclosed. In one town at least, no inventories 
could be found in the office of the town clerk, and none were 
in existence so far as we were able to ascertain. 

Our statute provides that every person, except non- 
residents taxable only for real estate, shall procure a blank 
inventory on the first day of April, make full answers to all 
interrogatories, take and subscribe the oath contained there- 
in and file the same with the listers. 

Our agents in examining the inventories in the entire 
state found 113,000 on file, and of these only 3,632 were 
legal inventories. 

The grand list books also contained the names of 
several thousand resident taxpayers for whom there were 
no inventories whatever on file. So that probably less than 
three per cent, of the resident taxpayers of this state filed 
legal inventories in 1907. 

The statute also provides that if a lister accepts an in- 
ventory of a person not made out and sworn to as provided 
by law, or neglects or refuses to appraise and set in the 
list, as required by law, each item described therein, such 
lister for each such refusal or neglect shall forfeit to the 
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town in which he is a lister, the sum of two hundred dollars. 
In the year 1907 the forfeitures thus incurred by listers 
will amount to twenty millions of doUar&. 

The agents of this commission who examined the in- 
ventories were not particularly instructed to report specific 
instances of illegal inventories. Some, however, made 
special reports of unusual cases and from these and the 
regular reports we select some examples to show that these 
irregularities were not merely technical failures to comply 
with the law, but involved, in almost every town, incom- 
petence, carelessness and negligence, and in many, favor- 
itism, discrimination or dishonesty on the part of the listers. 
Thousands of inventories were found that had not been 
sworn to, and very many had not even been signed. In 
several towns the listers guessed that the taxpayers had 
nothing but real estate taxable, and therefore required and 
obtained no inventory, but simply set the real estate in the 
grand list, taking it from the quadrennial appraisal. In 
one city over a thousand "slips for real estate" were filed 
by the listers for resident taxpayers who, the listers as- 
sumed, would return nothing but real estate on their in- 
ventories and so required none, thereby violating an 
essential provision of the law. But this city was not alone 
in failing to obtain inventories of its taxpayers or to en- 
force the penalties for non-compliance with the law. In 
many other towns inventories were not required in such 
cases. Many inventories were found where not a single 
question had been answered, and where the name of the 
taxpayer had been entered in the filing space on the back 
of the inventory by the listers, the taxpayer's name ap- 
pearing nowhere else on the inventory. 

In one town, at least, the balance of offsets for debts 
owing over and above the personal property of taxpayers 
to the amount of several thousand dollars was deducted 
from the appraised value of the real estate. There were 
several instances where the signature of the taxpayer sub- 
scribed to the oath contained in the inventory was followed 
by qualifying words which rendered the oath nugatory. In 
one town where 1137 inventories were filed, 748 of them 
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were without eitker signature or oath, or both. In that 
same town the listers neglected or overlooked $4,931 of per- 
sonal property which was reported on the inventories for 
taxation, and of this sum $4,500 was trust company stock. 
In many instances in this same town the residence of credit- 
ors was not given, but in answer to question 25 of the in- 
ventory relating to offsets, the answers were given "Market 
Bills", or "Wholesale Houses," without specifying the per- 
sons or places. In another town lists were sworn to by an 
"agent" or "attorney" though the taxpayers themselves 
resided and were in the town during the time when the in- 
ventories were delivered. 

In numerous instances inventories were made up by 
the listers themselves without the signature or oath of the 
taxpayer, with only one or two questions answered, or none 
at all. This was especially true in one town in the case 
of estates of deceased persons. Many inventories in that 
same town had not a mark of any kind on the inside. 

In many cases deposits in savings banks were not de- 
ducted from offsets allowed. 

In a town having 396 inventories on file, eight were 
neither signed nor sworn to and no questions answered, 
130 had only one question answered, and there were many 
where the lister had subscribed his own name as magistrate 
to the oath on the inventory, where there was no signature 
to the oath by the taxpayer. 

In another town seventeen inventories were neither 
signed nor sworn to, sixty had but one question answered, 
and only six of all the inventories on file had four questions 
answered. In one city our agent reported : "Many of the 
inventories on file have no sign of an answer, or other mark 
inside; many were made up and even signed by listers 
themselves ; there are three or four cases ii\ which savings 
banks deposits were not deducted from offsets." In an- 
other town, ten inventories had no mark at all inside, 
ninety-two were simply signed and sworn to but not a single 
question answered. In some fifty or more towns the listers 
failed to assess all the personal property that was reported 
in the inventories. 
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In one town a wealthy corporation having more than 
$200,000 in real estate and personal property filed no in- 
ventory; the only "inventory" (?) on file consists of a 
letter written by the stenographer of the president of 
the corporation saying in substance : The president is not 
at home but I have received a letter from him in which he 
says he thinks our list ought to be about the same as last 
year — $600. That letter is on file as an "Inventory" in the 
town clerk's office. The town is poor with a high rate of 
taxation and by this transaction has lost from its list more 
than $100,000. 

One evil known to exist is that just before the first of 
April personal property is purchased without the state, not 
to be shipped into the state or paid for until after the first 
of April, so that the purchaser can offset the debt so con- 
tracted against his personal property in the state, which 
without that debt would be taxed here. To ascertain the 
extent of this evil we caused the following question to be 
inserted in the 1907 inventories : 

"What amount of such offset is for personal property 
purchased by you but not in this state on the first day of 
April, 1907?" 

This question was not answered very fully, but we 
caused our agents to investigate as to how many debts de- 
clared in offset were said to be due to creditors outside the 
state, and we found that about one-third of all the offsets 
allowed against personal property was for debts owing with- 
out the state, and although the list was far from complete 
the amount so reported was twelve million dollars in round 
numbers. 

We find it is a custom with many merchants, in the 
month of March, to purchase merchandise on credit in New 
York, Boston, and other wholesale centers, ordering it not 
to be shipped until after the first day of April, and then 
offset the debt so contracted against their stock in trade or 
other personal property. One such case will suffice to in- 
dicate to what extent some men will go to avoid their honest 
share of the burden of taxation. A merchant, as shown by 
his inventory, had a stock of merchandise appraised at 
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$4,000 ; he also had bank stock to the value of $15,000. He 
swore in his inventory that he was owing for merchandise 
then outside the state over $19,000 and so his stock in 
trade, $4,000, and his bank stock, $15,000, were wiped out 
of his grand list and he escaped paying taxes on any per- 
sonal property. 

Many inventories neither signed nor sworn to were ac- 
cepted where the offsets claimed more than equalled the per- 
sonal property of the taxpayer. 

In no county in the state does the amount of taxable 
property returned by the town clerks to the secretary of 
state correspond with the amount of taxable property as 
shown by the inventories. 

The foregoing instances are only a few of the many 
that have been found by us, all of which tend strongly to 
show that the administrative provisions of our present tax 
law are largely ignored and evaded by both the listers and 
the taxpayers. 

Experience op Other States. 

The resolution creating this commission authorized it 
to make investigation into the practical working of the laws 
of this and other states and countries, relating to the sub- 
ject of taxation. We have spent considerable time in the 
examination of the laws of other states, as well as the 
several reports of commissions created elsewhere to inves- 
tigate this subject. From these reports it appears that in 
most states the same evils exist relating to the appraisal 
and assessment of property that we have found in Ver- 
mont. 

Minnesota. A commission appointed for the pur- 
pose of framing a new tax code, after enumerating the 
evils found in the system of this state says : 

"Justice in taxation can never be even approximated 
as long as assessments are so inefficiently performed." 
And it further says: 

"In order to secure enforcement of the law you must 
begin with the assessor * * * he must actually see and 
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value the property to be assessed. He must go upon every 
tract of land and report as to its condition/' 

Continuing to speak of the assessor and his duties, the 
commission says in substance: He must require every 
taxpayer to make out and file his inventory in accordance 
with law, and it will be impossible to compel listers in many 
towns to perform their duties according to law unless there 
is some supervisory board. 

And so that commission recommended the appointment 
by the governor of a permanent tax commission for the en- 
tire state, consisting of three persons, not more than two of 
whom should belong to one political party, who should have 
complete supervision of the work of the listers in that 
state. 

The commission also reports that in its investigation 
it visited Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and other states, 
where such tax commissions had been created, and that the 
experience of those states left no room for doubt, as to the 
wisdom of providing for a permanent tax commission. 

This recommendation of the Minnesota commission was 
finally adopted by that state and a tax commission was ap- 
pointed in accordance therewith. 

Although it has already accomplished important re- 
sults, the law has not been long enough in force so that we 
are able to report fully as to its workings, but it is practi- 
cally like the Wisconsin law, which in that state appears 
to work admirably. 

Missouri. In this state a special commission was 
appointed in 1903 to investigate this subject and report. 
It says: 

"There is an absolute want of equality in taxation in 
Missouri caused by the absence of any uniform rule through- 
out the state for assessing property. * * * That some 
counties contribute more than their share to the state ex- 
penditures, while others are charged with less than their 
share. * * * * It is within the bounds of truth to 
say that no two counties in the state have the same rules 
for the assessment of all classes of property. * * * 
Some counties valued their real estate as low as thirty per 
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cent, of its selling price, while others have a ninety per 
cent, basis." 

In its recommendations the Missouri commission says : 

"Some twelve or more states have within recent years 
established the office of State Tax Commissioner, and it 
would be well for this State to create that office. * * * 
The commissioner should be given large supervisory powers 
over local assessors. It should be his duty to visit different 
counties and towns, advise, confer with and instruct the 
assessing officers, to inspect the work of assessment and see 
that the proper basis of valuation is adopted and enforced." 

In other words that he should be the supervisor of all 
matters of taxation. It says further: 

"In other states the results of this supervision have 
fully justified the creation of the office and the increase in 
the revenue has been far greater than the expense incurred. 
The local assessors have been more efficient ; the amount of 
property listed for taxation has been greatly increased, 
and the inequalities and discriminations have at least been 
reduced." 

In concluding its recommendations, the Missouri com- 
mission says: 

"The commission believes that the most important re- 
commendation it can make, and the best thing that can be 
done to improve our tax system under our constitution is 
to create the office of Tax Commissioner with broad super- 
visory powers over local assessing officers and boards, as 
above suggested." 

Michigan. Governor Pingree, in his message to 
the legislature of Michigan, December 31, 1900, referring 
to a law creating a tax commission in that state in 1899, 
says : 

"When you are thoroughly familiar with the results 
of its (the commission's) work, I know you will confirm 
the statement which I have heretofore made in this mes- 
sage, that the law creating it (the commission) is the most 
important one ever enacted by a Michigan legislature." 

And he submits a table showing the difference in as- 
sessments of property for the year 1899, before the com- 
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mission commenced its work, and for the year 1900, the 
first year of its work. 

He says : 

"The result of only one year's work of the Tax Com- 
mission has raised the appraised valuation of property in 
Michigan nearly three hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars." 

Indiana. The state of Indiana has established a 
state tax commission which annually holds conventions of 
all the assessors of the state, and has a general supervisory 
power over the assessments in the state. After the act 
creating this commission took effect, Jacob P. Dunn, State 
Librarian of Indiana, wrote an article reviewing the work- 
ings of that law. 

He says: 

"I have heretofore shown that the chief evil of our old 
tax system was in the failure to secure an enforcement of 
the law as to assessments on fair cash value, and the neces- 
sary result of inequality between counties of the state and 
the townships of each county, and the individuals of each 
township. The rectification of this evil was the chief pur- 
pose of the new law; and to that end every step in ap- 
praisement was guarded as carefully as possible." 

Further, he says: 

"The operation of this new law in Indiana has greatly 
increased the grand list and has tended to equalize the ap- 
praisal throughout the state." 

Wisconsin. For several years the State of Wis- 
consin has had a state tax commission. It did not until 
1905 have the supervision of the assessment of property 
in that state. The law was then so amended that the 
commission was obliged, upon complaint of any person 
or town, to make reassessments and was given a general 
supervision of the assessors of the state. The commission 
is now at work under this statute, revaluing and super- 
vising the valuing of all property in that state. Its work 
has resulted in a very material increase in the assessed 
value of property in the aggregate and also in great 
changes in the relative valuations placed upon the property 
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of individuals, and is meeting with the hearty approval 
of the taxpayers of Wisconsin. 

In every state where a state tax commission, with 
authority to supervise and control the local assessors, has 
been created, it has been, so far as we can learn, a success. 
In no state that has adopted this system has there been 
any indication of a desire to return to the old system or to 
curtail the power of the centralized state tax commission. 

Stock in Private Corporations. 

There is another class of property that under our 
present laws largely escapes assessment, and that is stock 
in private corporations. 

Section 517 P. S. provides: 

"Returns by officers. The cashiers of banks organized 
under the laws of this state or of the United States, and 
the executive officers, by whatever name called, of steam- 
boat and transportation companies, trust companies, 
moneyed and other corporations, except railroad corpo- 
rations, whether taxable under this chapter or otherwise, 
shall annually, on or before the fifteenth day of April, 
transmit to the clerk of each town in which shareholders 
in such corporations reside, a list of the names of such 
shareholders, with the number of shares standing in the 
name of each on the first day of April and the amount 
paid in on each share, and shall, in like manner, transmit 
to the clerk of the town where the corporation has its prin- 
cipal place of business, a list of all the shareholders of 
such corporation with the number of shares standing in 
the name of each and the amount paid in on each share." 

Bank officials we think universally comply with this 
law. With this exception, it is "more honored in the breach 
than in the observance." Many corporations make neither 
of the returns required by this statute, although the penalty 
for non-compliance is a fine of not more than five thousand 
dollars. 

Your commission issued a circular letter making in- 
quiries of the corporations of this state, some ten hun- 
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dred, and we received answers from about four hundred, 
less than one half of them. There was no law compelling 
corporations to answer our questions, and many of them 
left our communications unnoticed, so that we were unable 
to gather the statistics as to their financial condition which 
we desired. We wish to express our appreciation, however, 
of the courtesy of those who did send in complete answers. 
We are satisfied that there are a considerable number of 
corporations in the state whose stock escapes taxation al- 
most entirely because the executive officers do not comply 
with the statute above quoted and the listers in the various 
towns have no knowledge who the owners of the stock are. 

Further than this, Sec. 502 P. S. provides : 

"Deductions in assessing for stock. In assessing 
stockholders for stock in a manufacturing, mercantile or 
trading corporation, the value of its real estate taxed in 
this state or elsewhere and the value of all its personal 
estate and machinery taxed to such corporation in this 
state under subdivision one of section five hundred and ten, 
and of personal estate taxed outside the state, shall be de- 
ducted from the whole value of its stock, and the remain- 
ing value only shall be taxed; and, in assessing for stock 
in all other corporations, the value of its real estate taxed 
in this state or elsewhere shall be deducted from the whole 
value of its stock, and the remaining value only shall be 
taxed." 

A corporation may be located remote from the town 
where some of the stock is held, and the listers there have 
no information as to the real condition of the corporation 
or the value of its stock, or as to the value of the real 
estate and personal property which should be deducted 
from the appraised value of the stock. This results in in- 
justice and inequitable taxation of the shareholders of 
those corporations, while many of the shareholders escape 
taxation altogether because of the failure of executive offi- 
cers of corporations to comply with the provisions of the 
statute above cited. 

We believe this evil, as well as those arising from the 
careless and imperfect listing and unequal and unjust ap- 
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praisals of property hereinbefore set forth, can be remedied 
by the establishment of a permanent state tax commission, 
with powers similar to those of commissions in other 
states. We now have the office of Commissioner of State 
Taxes, the incumbent of which is principally charged with 
the duty of collecting taxes from corporations. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that faithful work in this depart- 
ment, coupled with the changes in the law upon the sub- 
ject which have been made from time to time, has resulted 
in a material increase in the state's revenue in late years. 
We are confident that the duties required of the pro- 
posed state tax commission, and those now imposed upon 
the Commissioner of State Taxes, can all be performed by 
the same department of government. 

State Tax Commission, Centralized Control. 

We therefore recommend that a state tax commission 
be created, consisting of three persons, who shall devote 
such part of their time to the work as may be found neces- 
sary, the Commissioner of State Taxes to be the chairman 
of this commission. 

This commission should have, among others, the fol- 
lowing powers: 

To exercise full control of all administrative mat- 
ters relating to taxation for state purposes, with full su- 
pervisory powers over all local assessments and authority 
to correct and equalize the same when found necessary. 

To supervise the listers and their work. 

To appraise the stock and bonds of domestic corpo- 
rations and to compel such corporations to make full return 
to it of all facts necessary for such appraisal and also such 
other facts as will enable the commission to perform any 
other duties in respect to corporations that may be vested in 
it by the legislature. 

To formulate blank inventories for each year to 
be used by the individual taxpayers, which duty is now 
performed by the Secretary of State. 
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The last mentioned work could be better performed 
by the proposed tax commission than by the Secretary of 
State, because the commission would annually learn 
through official sources, what, if any, changes were neces- 
sary in these blank inventories to obtain the information re- 
quired from the taxpayers, while the Secretary of State has 
no official knowledge as to whether such inventories are 
sufficient or otherwise. 

The existence of such a commission will provide the 
legislature with an instrumentality through which it may 
always gather requisite facts and statistics required for 
intelligent enactments upon the subject of taxation. 

We share in the universal sentiment in our state 
against the creation of unnecessary commissions. Where, 
however, there is necessary work to be done which can be 
accomplished in no other way than by a commission, the 
objection loses its force. We believe the experience of 
other states fully warrants Vermont in enacting 
this law. The income to accrue from state school and 
state highway taxes will be largely increased under the 
administration of such a commission, and we have no doubt 
its expenses will be many times repaid by the increased 
revenue to the state from these two sources alone. It will 
also tend to bring about an equal valuation of taxable 
property in all the towns, and as between individuals of 
the same town. Many of the listers of this state are in- 
competent, many are careless, some of them are elected to 
the positions which they hold by reason of politics or 
favoritism. But whatever may be the conditions in these 
respects the listers all need and should have the supervision 
of some central board vested with authority to compel them 
to perform their legal duty. 

Taxation can never be just unless it is equal. It can 
never be equal in this state under the present system of 
assessment by local boards of listers under no control, with 
no equalizing board, and with nothing but local interests 
to bias or control them. 
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Listers, Election, Term of Office, 

While we are confident that the establishment of the 
proposed permanent tax commission will result in a much 
better enforcement of the law and produce greater equality 
in appraisals, and in the apportionment of the burdens of 
taxation, yet, whether or not this is done, our present law 
needs some amendments which we believe will also tend 
to produce like results. 

The revenue required to meet the expense of adminis- 
tering our municipal affairs is derived chiefly from a prop- 
erty tax. The equality of this tax depends largely upon 
the assessors. 

Everyone understands that in order to get a legal tax, 
certain statutory requirements must be observed in mak- 
ing up the grand list ; but few seem to realize that in order 
to secure a fair and just tax, wisdom, good judgment and 
honesty are required of the lister who does this work. 
Many people appear to entertain the idea that the office of 
lister is of no importance. This is a grave mistake. The 
lister is one of the most important officials connected with 
the administration of our municipal affairs. He should 
have knowledge of the value of all live stock, farm produce, 
merchandise, machinery of all kinds, marble, granite, and 
jewelry, as well as of the various lines of raw material in 
the process of manufacture. He should also be versed in 
real estate values, for besides the quadrennial appraisal, he 
is required each year to determine the value of buildings 
erected, and repairs made, as well as depreciations caused 
by fire, flood, the removal of timber, etc. If the taxpayers 
could realize to what extent the equality and amount of 
their taxes depend upon the action of the lister, this office 
would be more wisely looked after. While this is a problem 
that can be dealt with only by the voters in each municipal- 
ity, present conditions can be improved by changing 
the term of this office from one year to three. It stands to 
reason that a man will be better qualified to do this im- 
portant work with the experience derived from one and 
two years' service. There should be two experienced men 
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on the board at all times. We believe, too, that this change 
will induce greater care in selecting men for this office. 
These officers should be chosen by ballot. We all lack, to a 
greater or less degree, the courage to openly oppose a 
friend or neighbor although fully aware that he is incom- 
petent for the position to which he aspires. Greater free- 
dom and independence of action always come with the use 
of the ballot. 

Separate Appraisal op Buildings and Land. 

What we have already said with reference to the fail- 
ure of the listers to appraise real estate at its just value in 
money, leads us to the conclusion that this standard of 
appraisal, which is the only one the law recognizes, would 
be more completely and uniformly attained if our present 
law should be so amended as to compel the listers to as- 
certain and state separately the value of the land and the 
value of the buildings thereon instead of appraising them 
both together as is now done. 

Of course no law will enable us to dispense with the 
service of efficient men, but if this method of appraisal is 
adopted incompetency and dishonesty will be disclosed. 

It would certainly have a tendency to break up the 
method, now largely practised in making up the quadren- 
nial appraisal, of simply ratifying the valuations fixed four 
years previously. The lister will be required to rely and 
act upon his own judgment, and go through the mental 
process of placing a valuation upon the integral parts in 
order to obtain the aggregate. Incompetency will be ex- 
, posed in a way that is impossible when the lister is not 
obliged to show the steps by which he reaches his conclu- 
sion as to the value of the property as an entirety. This 
method would also Jead to a more nearly equitable appraisal 
of vacant lots as compared with the appraisal of similar 
improved land. 

Other states have similar laws, and some of the larger 
cities in New York are using this method of determining the 
value of real estate. New Jersey adopted this system for use 
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in its larger cities in 1892. Its immediate results are shown 
by the report of the state board of taxes for that year. It 
said, "The effect and wisdom of the statute and rule adopted 
and promulgated may be judged from the following facts 
gathered from the assessors, and the result of their work 
in those cities in which the rule was made to apply. 'The 
assessments in the city of Trenton have been made by 
separate valuations of the land and improvements for 
several years, and the assessments as actually made in the 
city of Trenton, as developed on appeals in which the city 
of Trenton has been a party, together with the testimony 
of the board of assessors, amply demonstrates to their citi- 
zens that such a system is the only proper one for the as- 
sessment of real estate in our municipalities. By such a 
system, the mere mechanical copying of the duplicates by 
clerks, and calling it an assessment of the property for 
several succeeding years, is impossible. 9 " In 1898 this sys- 
tem was adopted for the entire state. 

The New York state board of assessors, in its re- 
port of 1879, said, "Whether lands are assessed every year, 
or once in three years, in order to ascertain the correct 
value, it is indispensible that the land and improvements 
on the land, in city, village, and country should be assessed 
and valued separately. The law should require this of all 
assessors and tax commissioners. Every man should know 
what his house, store, building of any kind, is assessed at, 
and at what his lot and land are assessed, separate from 
improvements upon them. This is now the rule of assess- 
ment in the city of Buffalo and some other places in the 
state. It ought to be the sole and uniform rule. Then 
would assessments be more equal and just, and good cause 
for complaints against the assessors cease." 

Another commendable feature of this system of valua- 
tion of real estate as adopted in other states and cities is 
the publicity given to the work of the listers. Their valua- 
tions are all open for public inspection. We think they 
should be, for in spite of the best law that can be framed, 
discriminations will be made unless there is adequate public- 
ity. 
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Such a law would, to some extent, add to the work 
of the listers, and also occasion the unqualified offi- 
cial some embarrassment, but these objections are of no 
importance if we can get as satisfactory results as those 
obtained in other states where similar laws are in force. 

Publicity op Inventories. 

Publicity in the work of the listers should not stop with 
the appraisal of real estate. We believe that the inventory 
of each individual taxpayer should be placed on file and be 
open to public inspection before the grand list is completed. 
This would invite attention to and scrutiny of the property 
returned for taxation by each taxpayer, as well as to the 
valuation placed thereon by the lister, and thus enable each 
taxpayer to compare his own assessment with that of his 
neighbors. If each taxpayer understood that his sworn 
inventory was to be open to the eyes of the public, we believe 
that much property that now escapes taxation would be 
brought to light. The lister, too, would undoubtedly exer- 
cise greater care in his work, if he knew that it was open to 
public examination and criticism. It is this cloak of secrecy 
that affords the dishonest taxpayer an opportunity to com- 
mit perjury with impunity, and there is no good reason for 
it. The idea that it is nobody's business what a man pays 
taxes on is a mistaken one. The law affords all citizens 
equal protection, and the expense of administering it should 
be borne equally by all. 

Every citizen has a right to know whether or not his 
neighbor is bearing his just proportion of this burden. Ex- 
President Harrison, in an address delivered by him in 
Chicago in 1898, said, "W,e have too much treated the 
matter of a man's tax return as a personal matter. We 
have put his transaction with the state on much the same 
level with his transactions with his banker, but that is not 
the true basis. Each citizen has a personal interest, a 
pecuniary interest, in the tax return of his neighbor. We 
are members of a great partnership, and it is the right of 
each to know what every other member is contributing to 
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the partnership and what he is taking from it. It is not a 
private affair ; but a public concern of the first importance." 
We believe that with this publicity dishonest valuations will 
be practically unknown, and incompetency, wherever it 
exists, will be exposed. 

There certainly can be no reason why the honest tax- 
payer should object to this publicity if the offset feature of 
our present system is repealed. 

Inventories, Duties of Taxpayer, Power op Listers. 

It is not our purpose to unjustly censure the listers. 
The work required of them is important, and in many in- 
stances extremely difficult. The time within which they are 
required to complete their labor is so short that in the large 
towns and cities they are necessarily forced to do their 
work hurriedly, and with less care and attention than 
should be given to so important matters. The grand list 
must be completed within a certain time, or it is worth- 
less. The ground must be covered in some way, and the 
list completed within the time limited. This work could 
be lessened very much if the individual taxpayer would do 
his part, — do at least what the law has a right to expect of 
him. Our statute requires that every taxpayer, except cer- 
tain non-residents, shall, on the first day of April, fill out 
and make oath to his tax inventory, and deliver the same 
to some one of the listers. This is seldom done. Few persons 
take the trouble to procure the necessary blank, and few 
ever think of filling it out ready for the lister's use when 
called for. The lister is often expected to act as scribe for 
each individual. This practice has prevailed so long that it 
is doubtful if the taxpayer can be made to realize and per- 
form the duties imposed upon him without some radical 
change in the system of gathering inventories. A change 
which will give the taxpayer to understand that he really 
has some duty to perform should be inaugurated. There is 
no reason why the listers, whose time is otherwise re- 
quired in their work, should be compelled to do the 
clerical work of writing up three or four thousand inven- 
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tories, as is now the practice in several of our larger towns. 
It is suggested that our inventories are so complicated that 
the ordinary taxpayer is not able to fill them out. This is 
not true. The ordinary taxpayers in this state are the 
farmer and wage earner. It is an injustice to them to sup- 
pose that they haven't sufficient intelligence to know how 
many horses, swine, watches, and pianos they have, or how 
much money they have in savings banks, or who owes them, 
and to what extent. It is not usually the ordinary taxpayer 
who finds difficulty in filling the inventory. It is the! 
tax dodger who desires to escape his share of the burden of 
taxation, who makes the most complaint. Practically all 
the taxpayers in this state can read and write enough to 
describe the property they own, and those who cannot 
should procure the aid of some one besides the listers to as- 
sist them. The law does not contemplate that the lister 
shall act as the legal adviser of every taxpayer in a com- 
munity upon the subject of his inventory, and there is no 
reason why they should be called on, or expected, to do 
the clerical work of preparing each individual inventory. 
Nevertheless the inventory should be as plain and simple 
as possible and some of the recommendations herein made, 
if adopted, will produce that result. 

Under our present law, the town clerks obtain the blank 
inventories previous to the annual March meeting, at which 
time they are required, with the aid of the listers, to dis- 
tribute the same among the taxpayers present, and furnish 
blanks to certain others, not present, in the manner pointed 
out by the statute. Every taxpayer not furnished with an 
inventory at that time can procure one from the town clerk 
in the town where he resides any time during that month. 
He should be required to do this, and to properly fill out 
such inventory and return it to one of the listers during the 
first ten days of April. This gives him more than a month 
in which to procure, fill out, and return his inventory, so 
that it imposes no hardship upon him. The inventories of 
non-residents can be returned by mail during the same time. 
It is true this would not obviate the necessity of the list- 
ers going over much of the territory, but with the inven- 
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tories thus prepared, their work could be more quickly 
accomplished, and we believe with better results. Con- 
necticut has a similar law which seems to be giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

If a person wilfully neglects or refuses to make out 
and file his inventory within the time, and in the manner 
indicated, his list should be made up by doubling, or by 
doubling and assessing, or assessing, in the same manner as 
now provided by law, and this should be made mandatory 
upon the listers. The authority that the listers now have to 
reject inventories which they have sufficient reason to be- 
lieve do not contain a full, true and accurate* statement of 
the taxable property of the persons returning the same, 
should be retained. In all cases where lists are made up 
by the listers the same notice thereof should be given to 
the taxpayer and the same proceedings had thereafter as 
are now provided by law in such instances. 

The listers should be given authority, if deemed neces- 
sary by a majority of them, to compel any person to appear 
before the board and give evidence under oath relative to 
his own inventory and property or that of any other person, 
and for this purpose they should have the same authority 
to issue subpoenas, and administer oaths, that justices of the 
peace now have. 

Payment op Taxes, Penalty for Delay. 

Your attention is called to the provisions of our 
statutes allowing discounts on certain taxes if paid within 
a time named. The only object that could have induced any 
of those enactments was to furnish an incentive to the 
taxpayer to pay his taxes promptly, and we think this has 
been the result in most instances. There are in some 
towns, quite a large number who do not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to get this deduction. The tax- 
payer who neglects to pay his tax for months or years' 
after the time within which the deduction can be obtained, 
pays little penalty for his delay, as he can escape at any 
time by paying the face of the tax with a small fee for 
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collecting, no interest being charged him, and the prompt 
taxpayer is therefore really the man who is punished. 

We think better results will be attained if 
some provision is made whereby a certain per cent, 
shall be added to all taxes remaining unpaid after a cer- 
tain time; and we recommend the enactment of a 
law repealing all existing provisions on this subject and 
providing that to all taxes remaining unpaid for the first 
sixty days or any part thereof after the expiration of the 
time fixed for the payment thereof, a penalty of two per 
cent, of the tax be added ; that for all taxes remaining un- 
paid for a further period of sixty days, or any part thereof, 
an additional two per cent, of the tax be added, and that for 
each delay of thirty days, or fraction thereof, after the ex- 
piration of the second sixty day period, one per cent, of the 
amount of the tax be added ; and in all cases, where the tax 
is collected by a collector upon the treasurer's warrant, the 
same fees be paid to the treasurer and collector respectively 
as are now provided by law. 

We believe, also, that the best results in the col- 
lection of taxes will be obtained by making them all payable 
to the treasurer of the municipality in the first instance, 
and therefore recommend that the law be amended to in- 
sure this result. 

Appraisal of Exempt Real Estate. 

There is a feeling that too much real estate escapes 
taxation under the various exemption provisions of our law. 
There seems to be no general sentiment against any 
particular class of such property; and there are 
widely varying views as to what property should go 
untaxed. The inquiry is, what is the valuation of this or 
that class of exempt property. No one can make even an 
approximate estimate because such property has never been 
appraised, or at least not for years. We recommend the 
enactment of a law requiring that all real estate 
now exempt from taxation under the various provisions 
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of the statutes be fully and fairly appraised at its just value 
in money in connection with the next quadrennial ap- 
praisal ; that in making this appraisal the valuation of the 
land and improvements thereon be separately made and 
stated ; that the listers appraise each piece of such property 
separately, and report the name of the owner, for what 
purpose the property is used, and the provisions of law 
under which each parcel is claimed to be exempt. 

Double Taxation. 

The one evil in our present system of taxation which 
is more condemned than any other, and probably more than 
all others, is the so-called double taxation feature. 

In its simplest sense double taxation denotes the taxa- 
tion of the same person or the same thing twice for the 
same object. This result may be produced in different 
ways, which we deem it unnecessary and unprofitable to 
discuss at this time. A common instance of what is 
generally called double taxation, whether so or not, and 
the one most frequently referred to by the taxpayers of 
this state, arises in the case of the real estate mortgage, 
and more particularly the farm mortgage. 

As the law now is, the owner of the farm is required 
to pay a tax upon its assessed value, and the owner of 
the mortgage debt against the farm is also required to pay 
a tax upon the assessed value of such debt, which con- 
stitutes in a sense his interest in the farm. 

It is quite commonly urged that in such a case the 
borrower is compelled by the lender to pay, by way of an 
increased rate of interest, the tax which is assessed to the 
lender upon the investment. It is doubtful if any question 
in taxation has resulted in more controversy than this. We 
do not desire to take the space necessary for its careful dis- 
cussion here. We express the opinion, however, that the 
tax on capital loaned is not, as claimed by some, univer- 
sally and entirely shifted to the borrower. We do not be- 
lieve the tax on this sort of capital in Vermont is wholly 
or chiefly paid by the borrowers, nor do we believe that the 
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benefit of a removal or reduction of the tax would all or 
chiefly accrue to the borrower. 

It is true, however, that the mortgagor has no relief 
from the payment of the tax upon the full assessed value of 
his mortgaged real estate. If he has personal property, sub- 
ject to taxation, he may, under our present system, offset 
such indebtedness against his personal property. If, how- 
ever, he owes other debts equal to the value of his personal 
property, as is often the case, he does not in effect receive 
any benefit because of his right to offset the real estate 
mortgage indebtedness against the assessed value of his 
personal estate. 

It is not strange that the farmer believes that 
he suffers from double taxation from which he ought 
to be relieved. There is no reason, however, why the farm 
mortgage should receive any special prominence in this 
connection, except that it is most commonly discussed, and 
we do not suppose there is a farmer in this state who would 
contend for a moment that his mortgage, or that of his 
neighbor, should be treated differently from any other real 
estate mortgage. 

Neither is there any reason why the mortgage upon 
either real or personal property, which is merely a security 
for debt, should be given the prominence it receives by the 
average taxpayer when referring to the subject of double 
taxation, except that the popular mind fails to discriminate 
between the debt and mortgage. It should be borne in 
mind that it is the debt that is taxed. The mortgage is 
never taxed in this state. The burden of this so called 
double taxation is the same whenever the borrower pays 
taxes on the full assessed value of the property for which 
he is owing, whether the debt is or is not secured by a 
mortgage. 

Neither is there any logical reason why we should 
pause here in the consideration of this subject. If the real 
estate owner is to be relieved from paying this tax, why 
should not the owners of other property receive like treat- 
ment? The merchant borrows money with which to buy 
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his stock of goods, or buys it on credit, which is the same 
in effect. The manufacturer conducts his business in the 
same manner. The stock of goods or the raw material, ex- 
cept for the offset privilege, would be taxable to the owner 
at the full assessed value, although he might owe largely 
therefor, and the credit in turn would be taxed to the 
creditor. 

Other instances might be cited, but these are sufficient 
to make it apparent that this condition necessarily exists 
whenever a successful attempt is made to directly tax 
credits as property, without making corresponding reduc- 
tions in the assessment of the property of the debtor irres- 
pective of whether the credits are represented by book ac- 
counts, notes, bonds or any other evidences of debt, or 
whether the same are secured by mortgage or the obligation 
of some third party or are unsecured. Every such evidence 
of debt must necessarily be represented by tangible property 
in the hands of some other person, which is everywhere 
subject to some kind of tax. 

Whether or not this condition constitutes double taxa- 
tion is of no particular consequence to the person aggrieved. 
It is a condition which exists, and so far as it is unjust, 
ought, if possible, to be remedied. 

The remedies most generally suggested in this state to 
relieve the burden of taxation in the case of mortgaged real 
estate are : 

(a) The exemption of real estate mortgages from 
taxation where the rate of interest agreed upon is below a 
certain arbitrarily fixed per cent. 

(&) The apportionment of the taxes on mortgaged 
real estate between the mortgagor and mortgagee in pro- 
portion to their respective interests; the debt to be other- 
wise exempt from taxation. 

We cannot recommend either of these plans, even if 
satisfied, and we are not, that they would produce the 
desired results, because, as already indicated, we can see no 
logical difference, for the purposes of taxation, between an 
indebtedness secured by a real estate or chattel mortgage 
and any other indebtedness whether secured or unsecured. 
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As to the first proposed remedy : 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to determine a 
correct arbitrary rate at which money should be loaned in 
order that it should be exempted from taxation. The rate 
of interest which capital can command is always governed 
by the law of supply and demand. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that when money is scarce the rate of in- 
terest is necessarily higher than when there is no particu- 
lar demand for it. 

Our investigation shows that the rate of interest varies 
in different parts of the state, so that what might be a just 
and fair rate today in one locality might be more or less 
than asked or received in another locality; and the rate 
might be more or less today than six months hence. Yet, 
under this proposed method of taxation, the rate fixed by 
the legislature would necessarily remain the same for two 
years regardless of conditions arising in the meantime. 

Another quite as serious objection would be the in- 
ducement arising from changed conditions to legislate 
upon this interest rate. There would exist a constant feel- 
ing of uncertainty. Neither the borrower nor the lender 
would know what the next legislature would regard as a 
proper rate. 

Beyond this, we do not believe that it is a proper func- 
tion of government to use its taxing powers to induce capi- 
talists to loan money to one class of borrowers at a lower 
rate than to another class. Such legislation would neces- 
sarily tend to raise the rate on loans to borrowers not be- 
longing to the favored class. We see no better reason why 
a person should be allowed an exemption from taxation on 
money loaned at four or four and one half per cent, with 
chattel or real estate mortgage security, than on money 
loaned without such security. 

It must be apparent that such a law would operate to 
discriminate against the borrower who has inadequate se- 
curity or no security at all. Assuming the rate to be fixed 
at four per cent, the borrower, with adequate security, 
would doubtless be able to borrow money at that rate. The 
borrower whose security would only command a loan at the 
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rate of four and a half per cent., would have to pay the ad- 
ditional one-half per cent, of interest, and if he were com- 
pelled by the creditor to include in the interest the tax on 
the loan, which on the average is not less than one and one- 
half per cent, he would suffer a discrimination of at least 
two per cent. 

A case of this sort where the law discriminates in the 
taxation of loans of different classes is an instance where 
the tax is almost inevitably shifted to the borrower. We 
believe this is an unwarranted discrimination against the 
poorer of the borrowing classes. 

Another reason why we do not favor this proposed 
remedy is that it could by no possibility affect more than 
a small proportion of debts secured by mortgages on Ver- 
mont real estate. 

In this state, the total indebtedness of this character 
approximates fifty millions of dollars. Of this, about 
.eleven and one-half millions, are held by Vermont savings 
banks and kindred institutions; nine and one-half millions 
by individuals resident in the state; nine millions by non- 
residents; and the balance consists of large mortgages 
against corporations, mostly held by non-residents. 

Obviously the last two classes would be unaffected by 
the proposed law. The first class might be affected or not ac- 
cording as the law might provide. In any case, it could only 
cause a saving of seven-tenths of one per cent, to the mort- 
gagee (or less if the law is amended as elsewhere proposed) 
which would in no case lead the banks to make a reduction 
of one and one-half per cent, in interest rates. 

Of the amount loaned by individuals resident in Ver- 
mont, much is loaned by residents of towns whose tax rate 
is considerably less than the reduction they would be re- 
quired to make in the interest rate in order to secure the 
exemption of the loan, and consequently they would have no 
inducement to accept the provisions of the proposed law. 
Thus, assuming the present interest rate to be six per cent., 
persons living in towns, some ten in number, where the tax 
rate is one dollar or less, net at least five per cent, on their 
loans. They would therefore lose one-half of one per cent. 
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or more by loaning at four and one-half per cent, even 
with the loan exempt from taxation. The same principle 
applies to residents of all towns in the state, some one hun- 
dred in number, where the tax rate is less than one dollar 
and a half. Clearly also the rate of interest is influenced 
by the supply of and demand for loanable capital, 
not loaned on mortgage, but loaned without security or on 
personal endorsement. So far as we know this plan has 
has never been tried or even seriously proposed in any 
other state or country. If adopted it would be a leap in 
the dark. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that the enactment of the 
proposed law could in no case affect more than a very small 
proportion of the mortgage debts of Vermont. Under these 
conditions, it is impossible for us to predict its exact effect 
on interest rates, but we believe it would be entirely dif- 
ferent from what its advocates expect. The most probable 
result, we believe, would be numerous evasions of the law, 
however strictly it might be safeguarded, by payment of 
commissions, bonuses, etc., by which the state would lose 
its revenue and the mortgagors at best receive only a por- 
tion of the relief intended, in many cases none of it. 

As to the second proposed remedy, the apportionment 
of the tax between the mortgagor and mortgagee: 

If the mortgagee's interest in the mortgaged property 
is to be taxable to him in the town where the property is 
situated at the local rate, and no other rate could be adopted, 
a very striking reason for not adopting this plan suggests 
itself. The tax rate varies in the different towns in the state 
from sixty cents to $3.80, so if the capitalist is to be taxed on 
his loan in the town where the security is situated, it will be 
seen at a glance that the man living in a town burdened with 
while he is quite as much in need of it as those living in 
a tax rate of $3.80 will be wholly unable to borrow money, 
towns with a lower rate of taxation. There are many towns 
in the state where the tax rate is $2 or more. This would 
leave the capitalist only four per cent, or less on his loan, 
and his money would go into the savings bank or out of the 
state rather than be loaned in towns with a high tax rate. 
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It must be perfectly apparent that under such a sys- 
tem of taxation it would be practically impossible for a 
person residing in a town where the tax rate equals $2 or 
more to borrow money, unless it were done clandestinely 
and the loan never returned for taxation. There would be 
an immediate demand for call money now loaned in such 
towns, resulting in the financial ruin of many borrowers. 
Of course the borrower might and probably would assume 
the tax but this would defeat the object of the law. 

Experience shows that such laws, even where the con- 
ditions suggested do not exist, are of doubtful benefit to 
the mortgagor. Assuming that the information which we 
have obtained relative to their results is correct, such laws 
generally fail to relieve the borrowing class.* In common 
practice the borrower contracts to pay the taxes which the 
law contemplates shall be borne by the lender, and the in- 
terest rate is not reduced. While some laws attempt to 
prevent this arrangement, they have generally failed. 

We do not believe the remedies suggested will give the 
borrower any appreciable relief. 

As bearing somewhat upon the burden of taxation 
actually borne by mortgaged real estate, certain other 
facts should be considered. The tendency is to appraise 
real estate at less than its true value which will always to 
some extent minimize the evil under discussion. 

Again, competent authorities upon the subject of tax- 
ation assert, and we think with much reason, that where 
a tax on real estate is reasonably uniform and universally 
believed to be permanent, the purchaser takes the property 
in a sense free from the tax, because by the operation of eco- 
nomic laws, the tax becomes capitalized and is in effect 
deducted from the purchase price of the real estate when- 
ever it is sold, or to put it in another way, in determining 
the values of real estate, the fixed tax rate against the 
same has the effect of an incumbrance upon the land, 
similar to an annuity charged thereon, thereby relatively 
decreasing its value. 



* See discussion of the effect of the Wisconsin Law on interest 
rates by Prof. Adams in a recent number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. 
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The difference in the selling price of real estate in some 
of our towns with a heavy debt and a high tax rate, as 
compared with the price of real estate in more favorably 
situated towns, illustrates this principle. 

It follows, therefore, that a reduced rate of taxation 
upon real estate would increase the selling price thereof, 
would benefit the present owners rather than future pur- 
chasers, and would not enable a poor man to buy and pay 
for a farm in Vermont more easily than he can at the 
present time, because, although the tax rate might be less, 
the purchase price and the subsequent assessed value there- 
of for taxation would be more. 

It may be claimed that in what we have said on this 
subject, we are attempting to show that the proposed 
remedies are inadequate without suggesting a cure our- 
selves. So far as the taxation of property and the taxation 
of a debt ^gainst it, whether secured by a mortgage or not, 
is double taxation, we concede the correctness of the claim. 

To entirely cure this trouble, we know of but two 
remedies : 

1. Tax only tangible property. 

2. Allow offsets to apply to real as well as per- 
sonal estate. 

We cannot recommend either, believing the conditions 
resulting therefrom would be worse than those now exist- 
ing. 

There are good reasons for imposing a tax upon in- 
tangible property, and it seems to us that such property 
is equally bound to pay its just proportion of the expenses 
of government. It has long been the policy of this state 
to tax this class of property, and we see no sufficient reason 
to depart therefrom. The important question is, what is its 
just proportion, and this will be discussed later. We do, 
however, believe that with offsets abolished, with some 
plan adopted that will result in intangibles paying their 
fair proportion of taxes, and probably of more importance 
than either, with an honest, vigorous enforcement of the 
tax laws, this evil will be minimized to a degree greater 
than by the other proposed remedies. 
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Double taxation has been considered the farmers' 
special grievance, but in our judgment a greater injustice 
to the farming class is caused by the methods adopted in 
the taxation of personal property. The evil of double taxa- 
tion, as we have endeavored to point out, does not injure 
the farming and real estate interests of the state to any 
such extent as current opinion indicates. Our investiga- 
tions also fail to support the belief that there is a general 
over appraisal of farms and under appraisal of other real 
estate. There is undoubtedly a vast amount of injustice in 
our real estate appraisals, but it does not follow the line of 
division between agricultural and other lands. 

But, as to personal property, a real and great injus- 
tice is inflicted from the fact that the farmers' taxable 
personal property, both tangible and intangible, is generally 
taxed, while that owned in villages and cities largely es- 
capes. Thus, according to the federal census (See Wealth, 
Debt and Taxation, p. 37) the total value of live stock in 
Vermont in 1904 was $22,585,624. In 1907 the tax inven- 
tories returned live stock to the value of $16,507,170. On 
this basis, ignoring the three years' possible variation, 
seventy-three per cent, of the value of the live stock of the 
state was actually listed. Of all tangible personal property 
in the state the census gives the value in 1904 at about 
119 millions, while the amount listed in 1907, was a little 
over 37 millions or about thirty one per cent. 

The classification of the census statistics is so different 
from that of our tax inventories that a comparison of the 
items is impossible. It should be stated that the 119 mil- 
lions includes coin and bullion held by banks which is not 
directly taxed. But the deduction to be made on this 
account would not materially affect the percentage. 

We are unable to give any statistics as to intangible 
personal property.* We believe however a similar injustice 
exists there. The farmers' intangible property is commonly 
deposited in savings banks or loaned on mortgages on Ver- 



* The census of 1900, unlike the census of 1890, takes no account of 
intangible property. This omission was on the ground that debts do 
not affect the aggregate value of property but only relate to ownership. 
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inont real estate, forms of investment usually reached by 
our tax laws. 

The correction of this evil, which we believe to be 
largely possible, will be of the greatest benefit to the farm- 
ing class. 

Offset, Evils, Repeal Recommended. 

In our opinion a vicious feature of our present law, 
and one which results in more well founded complaints as 
to the operation of the law than any other, is the offset 
system. The law as to offset is now substantially as enact- 
ed in 1880. It permits a taxpayer to offset against the 
assessed value of all his taxable personal estate the amount 
of debts owed by him, diminished by the value of his per- 
sonal estate exempt from taxation, if any, provided he 
states the necessary facts relating to the offset claimed. 

This provision of law does not exist in many other 
states. "Wealth, Debt and Taxation," at page 622, classi- 
fies the states in this regard as follows: 

"Debts may be deducted from credits, or from money 
and credits, or from money and interest: 

In Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado; if liable 
to be assessed and set in the list of creditors, in Connec- 
ticut; in Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, 
Utah, Washington; average amount during year, in Wis- 
consin; in West Virginia and Wyoming. 

Debts may be deducted from personal property : 

In New York, Rhode Island and Texas, from certain 
items only, in Vermont and West Virginia. 

Debts may be deducted from all property: 

In New Jersey." 

From the foregoing, it appears that but five states, 
aside from Vermont, permit debts owing to be offset against 
tangible personal property. 
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The brief history of taxation in this state already given 
shows that the law permitting offsets to be made against 
all taxable personal property, was first enacted in 1842, 
but the stringent provisions of the present law on the sub- 
ject did not appear until 1880. 

Under this law, taxpayers, except non-residents taxable 
only for real estate, are now required to answer, under 
oath, searching inquiries as to their taxable property, and 
seemingly every precaution is taken to avoid uncertainty 
and evasion respecting the returns of each taxpayer as to 
the kind and class of his taxable estate and his offsets, if 
any. 

The usual results, which experience shows will follow 
the enactment of drastic laws designed to reach 
all classes of taxable estate, occurred in Vermont. 
When this statute first went into effect, the assessed value 
of real estate increased from $71,114,747 in 1880 to $102- 
437,102 in 1881 and the assessed value of personal estate 
taxed from $15,037,262 to $46,896,967. Since that time the 
assessed value of real estate has steadily increased, and in 
1907 was $139,709,702, but the assessed value of personal 
property taxed has diminished, and in 1907 was $44,138,- 
368. Its highest appraisal was in 1887 at $50,060,171 and 
its lowest in 1900, $40,884,193. 

It surely cannot be doubted that the value of taxable 
personal property in the state has largely increased since 
1880 and therefore the fact that the amount thereof 
now taxed, is over $2,000,000 less than it was then, is start- 
ling. 

During this period the assessed value of real estate has 
increased 35 per cent., and the assessable value of personal 
estate must we believe have increased in a greater ratio. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from these 
facts is, that the debts of the taxpayers have so increased 
that the increased value of personal property has been there- 
by overcome, or there is evasion, concealment and fraud 
practiced by the taxpayers. We have no doubt the latter 
is the case, and we believe that, with the business prosperity 
we have enjoyed since 1880, there have been added to the 
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personal property of the state many millions of taxable 
estate which the law as administered now fails to reach.. 

It is common knowledge that great frauds are practic- 
ed under the offset system ; fictitious offsets are frequently 
claimed and allowed and offsets are often created for the- 
express purpose of avoiding taxation. Every lister can 
recall offsets claimed by taxpayers to be due to a non- 
resident, or to a relative or other person, the truthfulness, 
of which claim could not be ascertained, but the facts known 
warranted the belief that it was fraudulent. 

Taxpayers, before the first day of April, borrow money 
which they put in their pockets, offset the note given for 
the money against their personal property and at an early 
date pay the note. The money they do not put in the list. 
Habitually, in the month of March, they purchase goods out 
of the state for delivery after April 1st and then offset the 
debt so contracted against their personal property while 
the property so purchased is not in our jurisdiction. 

One illustration, elsewhere mentioned, is worthy of 
repetition here. A taxpayer, as shown by his inventory for 
1907, owned merchandise appraised at $4,000 and bank 
stock at $15,000. In his inventory he made oath that on the 
first day of April he was owing for merchandise to parties 
without the state over $19,000 so that his stock in trade, 
$4,000, and the bank stock, $15,000, escaped taxation. 

Numerous similar instances might be cited and many 
other methods of evading taxation under the offset law 
named. 

To the honest taxpayer, and there are many in this 
state, the offset law works great injustice. He pays upon 
what he ought, while his dishonest neighbor, by making 
a false oath, may escape taxation altogether, although oft- 
times far better able to pay than the honest man. 

It is not too much to say that the offset feature of our 
law invites perjury, that the invitation is often accepted and 
that, as a result, the standard of public morals is lowered. 

It is true that no law can be enacted which will equit- 
ably tax both the honest and dishonest person, but it seems 
to us no method for the taxation of personal property could 
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be devised which would give a better opportunity for 
fraud, concealment and evasion than our present law, which 
in effect permits a taxpayer, by perjury to escape taxation, 
unless the listers are lucky enough to detect him, and from 
the nature of the fraud itself this is almost impossible. We 
believe it is far better that the honest taxpayer whose 
burden of taxation may be increased by the abolishment of 
offset, should bear this burden rather than to permit the 
present gross injustice and inequality in taxation. If all 
tangible property, with such exemptions as the legislature 
in its wisdom may see fit to make, is taxed, much nearer 
actual equality in taxation will be reached than under the 
present system. 

It may be said that this change would impose a hard- 
ship upon persons of small means desiring to do business 
upon borrowed capital. It is the hope of gain that leads 
to investments, and we do not believe that laudable business 
enterprises will be either discouraged or handicapped by 
the extra expense of operation caused by the slight in- 
crease of taxes which may result from the repeal of the 
offset law. The fact that offset to all personal property is 
permitted in po few states, suggests that it is not essential 
to our prosperity. 

We find no reliable information as to the amount of 
offsets that were allowed prior to 1899. 

The returns to the Secretary of State show offsets as 
follows : 

In 1900 $27,177,289 

1902 27,255,281 

1904 29,119,931 

1906 30,924,653 

1907 33,711,799 

These returns are inaccurate. The reports to the 
Secretary of State from some towns contain the aggregate 
amount of offsets claimed, instead of the amount allowed; 
also the amount of offsets allowed is sometimes estimated 
Instead of computed. 
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The result of the abolishment of offsets, however, must 
be to add to the grand list the amount of personal pro- 
perty now offset, and also some millions of dollars more 
by reason of an increased valuation of personal property 
which will surely follow a more careful appraisal thereof. 
Under the present system, it frequently occurs that no 
actual appraisal of personal property is made, because it is 
well known to the listers that certain taxpayers will offset 
whatever personal property they may own. 

Since 1881 the assessed value of real estate has in- 
creased 35 per cent. Assuming a like increase in personal 
property taxed during the same time, that item would be 
sixty-three millions instead of forty-four millions as at the 
present time. That there must have been a large increase 
in the value of personal property is demonstrated by a com- 
parison of personal property values in Vermont as shown 
by the United States Census Reports from 1890 to 1904. 
In the following figures, intangible personal property and 
the personal. property of railroads and other public utilities 
which now pay a tax to the state only, are not included. 

The classifications in the report of 1890 are somewhat 
different from those, of 1900 and 1904, which two are alike. 
These reports show the following : 

1890 $ 76,123,130 

1900 106,389,447 

1904 119,088,298 

or an increase of personal property in fourteen years of 
$42,965,168. 

It would seem to be a safe prediction that the repeal of 
the offset law would place in our grand list double the 
amount of personal property now taxed without including 
intangibles. 

The addition of so large an amount as this to the grand 
list would result in an appreciable diminution of the tax 
rate. 

It may be urged that the beneficial results temporarily 
attending the operation of the law of 1880 and 1882 war- 
rant its continuance with certain amendments designed 
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to remedy the evils which we have discussed. Our answer 
is that it is not possible to permanently remedy these de- 
fects. A new drastic law of this character will always at 
first result in getting into the list a considerable increase 
of property, but the taxpayer will soon find such means of 
evasion as will defeat the beneficial effects of the measure. 
Experience has repeatedly shown this in other states. 
Thus in New Hampshire a new law with drastic features 
was enacted in 1878. Its efficacy upon this point may be 
seen from the following table giving money on hand, at in- 
terest, or on deposit returned for taxation. 

1872 $ 5,200,000 

1878 4,138,000 

1879 15,607,999 
1883 8,400,000 

1893 6,291,763 

1894 5,987,998 

(Robinson's History of Taxation, N. H., page 98.) 

In addition to the criticisms we have made upon the 
practical operation of the offset features of our present law, 
it is open to the further objection that in principle it is 
absolutely indefensible. 

There is no good reason why offset, if allowed at all, 
should not apply to all taxable property, both real and per- 
sonal. It can only be justified upon the theory that the 
taxpayer should pay on his real worth, which is ascertained 
by deducting the debts he owes from the value of his prop- 
erty. 

Governor Barstow, in his message to the Legislature 
in 1882 said, "Offsets should be abolished, or made uniform 
upon every species of property; * * * in any event, justice 
demands that the owners of real and personal property 
should be put on the same basis of equality." 

If it should be urged that, with the offset feature 
abolished, there are still opportunities for fraud and con- 
cealment under our present law, it may be said that no law 
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has yet ever succeeded in producing exact justice and uni- 
formity in the distribution of the burdens of taxation, but 
if all property is taxable, it will be the fault of the listers 
if the tangible part of it escapes. 

We unanimously recommend that the law allowing off- 
sets be repealed. 

The following table compiled from returns made to the 
Secretary of State shows the number of polls set in the list 
and the appraised value of personal and real property from 
time to time since 1866. It is placed here because obvious 
arguments to be deduced from it are applicable to the dis- 
cussion both of offset and the taxation of intangibles. 

Polls. Personal. Real Estate. 

1866 67,104 21,435,281 71,638,678 

1871 20,468,139 81,554,925 

1872 19,623,584 82,381,647 

1873 19,423,971 :82,942,329 

1874 19,330,432 79,724,217 

1875 18,386,766 81,106,760 

1876 71,229 18,519,312 81,198,291 

1877 .17,293,944 81,439,577 

1878 16,845,123 70,919,120 

1879 15,375,533 71,017,981 

1880 15,037,262 71,114,747 

1881 46,896,967 102,437,102 

1882 73,757 46,218,508 106,372,797 

1883 49,586,310 104,549,674 

1885 77,902 48,912,644 105,725,117 

1887 78,167. ...... .50,060,171 109,534,036 

1889 49,163,677 111,683,680 

1890 80,909 49,203,388 112,895,125 

1892 48,878,272 109,947,551 

1894 ' 46,356,447 112,087,665 

1896 85,558 43,885,159 113,700,464 

1898 : . 41,123,154 116,141,979 

1900 87,047 40,884,198 118,950,024 

1902 41,956,365 120,831,099 

1904 89,119 41,538,531 126,473,245 
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1906 91,071 42,965,532 129,376,413 

1907 91,667 44,138,368 139,709,702 

It will be noted that personal property taxed has de- 
creased $6,000,000 in the last twenty years ; while the real 
estate has increased $30,000,000. 

Taxation op Intangible Property, Uniform 
Low Rate Recommended. 

The discussion of this subject comes naturally in con- 
nection with that of offsets and many of the facts and ar- 
guments under offset are equally applicable here. 

The commission is unable to make a unanimous recom- 
mendation relating to this subject. 

Three of us recommend that the attempt to tax intan- 
gible personal property at local rates be abandoned and that 
all property of this character subject to taxation be taxed 
at a uniform low rate throughout the state. We believe 
Vermont must adopt this plan or abandon altogether the 
direct taxation of intangibles. 

We are aware that our recommendations may be 
deemed radical, and may be severely criticised. We expect 
the argument will be urged that our plan discriminates in 
favor of the rich man and against the one of moderate 
means. Under the existing laws, however, wealthy owners 
of intangible property now practically escape direct taxa- 
tion thereon. 

For the sake of a clear understanding, it will be re- 
membered that intangible property means such symbols of 
property as notes, mortgages, certificates of stock, bonds, 
book accounts or other evidences of debt, none of which 
have any appreciable value in themselves, but are valuable 
merely as they represent tangible property which, theoret- 
ically at least, is otherwise taxed. 

The taxation of these symbols of property is generally 
spoken of by economic writers as double taxation. 

The effort to tax intangibles at a high rate, or at the 
same rate that real estate is taxed, has never so far as we 
are able to learn, succeeded, because of the ease with which 
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property of this class may be concealed, changed in form 
or shifted from one jurisdiction to another. It would be a 
useless repetition to quote at length from the reports of the 
commissions of other states upon this subject. They all 
reach practically the same conclusion and agree that when- 
ever the attempt is made to tax intangibles at the local rates 
prevailing as to tangible property, the greater part of in- 
tangibles escapes taxation altogether. 

Because of this unanimity in conclusions and because 
it sums up the whole matter in a few words, we quote 
from the report of the Massachusetts Commission issued 
January, 1908. 

"The outcome of the commission's investigations is 
substantially this: the attempt to tax money, credits and 
securities at the same rate as other classes of property has 
everywhere and always proved a failure. In our American 
States the result has been that the assessment of intan- 
gible property decreases either absolutely or relatively as 
wealth and population increase. We can find no exception 
to this general rule, and are forced to the conclusion that 
our present laws are at this point fundamentally wrong." 

The underlying reason why intangibles can never be 
uniformly and successfully taxed at anything but a rate 
lower than that which on the average now prevails in this 
state is, that at such average rate the burden of taxation on 
this class of property becomes so heavy as to operate as a 
partial confiscation thereof; in fact this system has been 
aptly characterized as "confiscation tempered by favor- 
itism/' 

To illustrate, a taxpayer owns a security paying $4.50 
per annum on $100 ; the average rate of taxation is at least 
$1.50 on the dollar of the grand list. This class of property 
is appraised at its full value, if appraised at all, so that out 
of every $4.50 which the taxpayer receives as in- 
come on his investment, he pays $1.50 in taxes. In 
other words 33 1-3 per cent, of the income which he derives 
from his investment must be paid for taxes, and in this 
instance he is left with a net income of $3.00 on each $100. 

As the tax rate increases so does the degree of confisca- 
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tion increase. In many towns the average tax rate reaches 
$2.00 on the $100, in some it is $2.50 to $3.00, and in such 
towns the taxpayer is contributing from 44 to 66 2-3 per 
cent, of the income of his 4 1-2. per cent, investment in the 
payment of taxes. 

If the investment pays less the burden is correspond- 
ingly greater. 

Illustrations may be indefinitely multiplied along this 
line, and there are few, if any, towns in the state where the 
rate of taxation is now so low that the taxation of intan- 
gibles, under the present law, does not result in imposing an 
excessive burden upon this kind of property. 

It may be said we have assumed a too low interest 
rate on the investment. But assume a 6 per cent, interest 
rate and a $1.50 tax rate, and these conditions are 
much more favorable than the average, and the taxpayer is 
then contributing 25 per cent, of his income to the govern- 
ment, a rate higher than is collected on the average by any 
-civilized country on earth. To this burden in the American 
states are added the indirect taxes collected by the Federal 
government. 

It is safe to say that upon no other class of property 
in this state does the burden of taxation fall so heavily as 
upon the intangibles that are set in the list, and it is equally 
safe to say, that the attempt to so tax this kind of property 
at such rates will always result in evasions or will 
drive the property, or its owner, or both, out of the 
state. In other words, no taxpayer can afford to contribute 
this proportion of his income to the government, and but 
few ever have or ever will so contribute, if by any possible 
means they can avoid it. 

The effect of this law is that the relatively small amount 
of intangible property taxed is largely in the nature of trust 
funds, funds belonging to persons of limited means, widows, 
orphans and the conscientious taxpayers, who are unable or 
unwilling to take the measures necessary to escape the pay- 
ment of this tax. 

Statistics show that intangibles generally escape 
taxation. The following figures taken from the report of 
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the Massachusetts Commission, are compiled frotn the 
United States Census Reports. In 1850 real property- 
subject to taxation in all the states was assessed at 
$3,899,000,000; and the personal property at $2,125,000,- 
000 ; in 1902 the real estate was assessed at $26,415,000,- 
000; and the personal property at $8,923,000,000. 

Thus it appears that during this period the assessed 
value of real estate increased almost seven fold and personal 
property a little less than four fold. Can there be any doubt 
that the assessable value of personal property increased in 
the same period in a proportion equal to, if not greater, 
than that of real estate? 

There is no information available in this state as to 
the amount of intangible property taxed during any period, 
nor indeed is there any way by which it can be ascertained 
except as it might be derived from an inspection of the 
individual inventories. 

Many expedients have been proposed, and some have 
been tried, in various states and countries, to obviate the 
difficulties in the taxation of intangibles ; such as the income 
tax, the habitation tax, the occupation tax, and the business 
tax. We refrain from discussing them, because we do not 
think they fit into our system of taxation. To adopt any of 
them would require the establishment of entirely different 
methods in the assessment of taxes, which would be likely 
to greatly disturb and upset business conditions and proper- 
ty values and there are other serious objections to each of 
these plans. 

The state of Ohio has made desperate efforts to reach 
this class of property by adopting the same principle of 
taxation thereof that so far has obtained in this state, and 
its law on this subject appears to be as ingenious and 
drastic as can be devised. Among other things, it provides 
for the employment of persons to detect property illegally 
omitted, and the payment *to them of a commission on the 
amount of taxes collected through information thus furnish- 
ed and heavy penalties are provided against the offending 
taxpayers. The operation of this law is well stated in the 
report of the last Massachusetts Commission. 
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"Members of the present commission have recently 
visited Columbus, and have had opportunities to talk with 
representative citizens in many walks of life and with the 
highest officials of the State. To all inquiries about the 
taxation of personal property in Ohio the uniform reply 
was: 'We are a State of liars and perjurers. Our law 
compels us to make a return of our personal property and 
to pay a tax ranging from 2 to 4 per cent, upon the full 
cash value. No man can or will pay such an exorbitant 
tax, and the result is that practically every man defends 
himself from spoliation and confiscation by perjuring his- 
soul. You cannot overstate the situation. No words can 
do justice to the iniquities of our present system. The 
estates of widows and orphans may pay half of their in- 
come; a few over-conscientious citizens may pay a corres- 
ponding proportion of theirs; but the general result is that, 
the owner of money, credits or securities either leaves the 
State or makes a false return to the assessor. Our present 
system is a school of dishonesty and perjury/ " 

In this connection we insert a table taken from page 
31 of the same report. 

Table showing the assessed value of intangible prop- 
erty in Ohio. 

Year. Money. Credits. Securities. Totals. 

1881 . $40,600,000 . $101,100,000 . . $8,600,000 . . $150,300,000 
1893 . 41,600,000. 111,200,000.. 9,700,000.. 162,500,000 
1906 . 59,900,000. 77,200,000.-10,800,000.. 147,900,000 

When it is considered that these statistics show an 
actual falling off of about two and one-half millions of dol- 
lars in the assessed value of money, credits and securities 
in Ohio in the twenty-five years preceding 1906, it would 
seem that the above criticisms are warranted. 

We do not adopt the theory urged by many, that it is 
better to exempt this class of property from taxation. On 
the contrary we believe the owners should pay thereon 
an equitable tax toward the expenses of the government 
under which they live, and by virtue of whose protection 
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they have been enabled to acquire and are permitted to hold 
and transmit the same, 

Pennsylvania and Maryland have adopted, and are 
now using a system of taxation as to intangibles that pro- 
duces most desirable results. It is in substance to tax this 
class of property at a low uniform rate throughout the 
state. 

It appears that the Massachusetts Commission visited 
Baltimore, Harrisburg and Philadelphia and investigated 
the operations of this law. As a result of its investigations 
that commission, composed of nine members, unanimously 
recommended to the legislature of Massachusetts, for 1908, 
the adoption of a low uniform tax upon all intangibles. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts in response to an 
inquiry of the legislature held the proposed measure un- 
constitutional. This of course prevented its enactment 
there. 

The provisions of the Massachusetts constitution on 
the subject of taxation are materially different from those 
at this state and four of our number are of the opinion 
that the proposed measure is not contrary to the provisions 
of the constitution of Vermont. 

For nearly thirty years the state of Pennsylvania has 
taxed most intangible property at a uniform rate of four 
mills upon each dollar of the fair cash valuation thereof. 

The law there requires each person to make a return 
under oath of all taxable money, credits or securities owned 
by him, and contains a provision that upon failure so to do 
the assessors shall make an assessment thereof from the 
best information they can obtain. 

The following table shows the growth of the amount 
of intangible property taxed at this rate in Pennsylvania. 

1885 $145,300,000 1900 $722,900,000 

1888 429,800,000 1903 847*100,000 

1891 575,300,000 1906 932,900,000 

1894 613,900,000 1907 1,014,000,000 

1897 673,700,000 
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This is a very remarkable showing, and with the ex- 
ception of Maryland, no such results have been achieved by 
any other state. A comparison of these results with those 
obtained in Ohio, New Hampshire and Vermont is interest- 
ing. 

The experience in Maryland is instructive. In 
1896 a law was there enacted, and is still in force, which 
provides for a local and state assessment upon intangibles 
of approximately four and six tenths mills upon the dollar 
of valuation. Statistics for the entire state are not ob- 
tainable, but the following table shows the operation of the 
law in Baltimore so far as increasing the amount of this 
kind of property taxed is concerned. 

Table showing assessed value of securities taxed in 
the City of Baltimore. 

1896 $ 6,000,000 1902 $ 89,900,000 

1897 55,000,000 1903 94,300,000 

1898 55,000,000 * 1904 85,900,000 

1899 61,000,000 1905 104,200,000 

1900 65,800,000 1906 120,400,000 

1901 68,900,000 1907 150,900,000 

It appears that in 1896 these securities were taxed at 
a local rate of about two per cent, and it will be observed 
that the assessed value of this class of property is now 
twenty- five times what it was in 1896. 

Did not space forbid many interesting deductions 
could be drawn from the effect of these laws in both Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. 

In view, however, of the results obtained in these 
states, and of what we believe to be the impossibility of 
taxing this class of property at the same rate as most other 
property is taxed, we conclude, as did the Massachusetts 
Commission, (and it may be of interest here to note that 
this conclusion was reached before we saw the Massachu- 
setts Report) that if our state is to successfully tax in- 
tangibles, it is necessary to adopt a plan similar to that in 
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operation in Pennsylvania and Maryland. This leads to a 
consideration of the rate to be recommended. 

We believe that a uniform tax rate of five mills upon 
the dollar to be assessed upon substantially all intangible 
property, with the exception of stock in national banks, i& 
best adapted to our conditions and more likely to give satis* 
factory results than any other rate. We are of the opinion 
that this should also be the rate upon the average deposits in 
savings banks and similar institutions. For the present we 
would let the stock of national banks be taxed as it now is„ 
and would exclude from the operation of the five mill rate 
the moneyed capital of bankers and brokers, because, under 
the Federal statute permitting the taxation of shares of 
national banks, it is provided that such shares shall not be 
taxed at a rate exceeding that levied upon other moneyed 
capital. To apply the five mill rate to the stock of banking 
corporations would in some towns considerably diminish 
the grand list. These stocks as a whole are better able ta 
pay the full local tax rates than any other class of intangi- 
bles and, until the results which follow the application of 
the uniform low rate to other intangibles have been ascer- 
tained, we think it wise to leave such stocks to be taxed aa 
they now are. 

Corporations both public and private should be re- 
quired to pay this tax upon bonds issued by them and 
owned by residents of the state, and giv£n authority to de- 
duct the same from the interest on their bonds, and the bur- 
den should be cast upon the corporation to show what, if any 
of its bonds, were owned by non-residents. This is sub- 
stantially the law in Pennsylvania and establishes an effi- 
cient method of reaching this class of property. 

This five mill rate should also be applied to stock in 
foreign corporations held by residents of the state and 
to the stock of domestic corporations, except banking 
corporations, which under our laws are now taxable to the 
resident owners thereof. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we believe the proposed 
plan of levying a low uniform rate of taxation upon intangi- 
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ble property offers the following conclusive advantages over 
our present system. 

1. It would relieve the burden of over taxation now 
resting on persons of moderate and small means whose 
property is invested in interest bearing securities. 

2. It would modify and greatly lessen the tendency 
of the present system to drive enterprising citizens out of 
the poorer towns with a comparatively high tax rate into 
towns with a low tax rate, would tend to keep up the size 
of their grand lists and, as a consequence, prevent the in- 
crease of the tax rate in these poor towns. It would thus 
aid in stopping the progressive decadence of these towns. 

3. It would tend to retain, for investment in Vermont, 
capital now invested abroad for the purpose of evading the 
present high local rates of taxation. 

4. So far as a reduction of the rate of taxation 
tends to reduce the rate of interest, it would be an aid to 
the debtor class and an encouragement to those who desire 
to purchase farms or enter business without the needed 
-capital. 

5. It would render much easier and more probable 
the securing of honest and complete inventory returns as to 
intangible property. 

That this class of property does now escape taxation 
is certain. 

Now it is not to be assumed that citizens of Vermont, 
fortunate enough to possess wealth in the form of interest 
bearing securities, are devoid of conscience or prin- 
ciple because they are avoiding the payment of taxes to 
which they are legally liable. Denunciation is easy but an 
inquiry into reasons is more profitable. 

We conceive that the reasons by which such taxpayers 
attempt to justify themselves for not listing this class of 
property and paying taxes on the same, are somewhat as 
follows. 

1. They regard the rate as excessive. They believe 
that no government has a right to exact such a proportion 
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of a man's income in taxation and will not submit to what 
they regard as practical confiscation. 

2. Securities, such as mortgages, bonds, notes etc., 
are actually appraised, if listed at all, at their full value, 
while real estate and other tangible property are often ap- 
praised at two-thirds or less of actual value. This intensi- 
fies the feeling of injustice on the part of owners of the 
former class of property. 

3. Each owner of this class of property knows that 
other individuals in his class will not list their property 
and that if his property is listed he will have to pay an extra 
tax due to the failure of his neighbors to pay. Such a con- 
dition of things renders him still more reluctant to list his 
intangible property. 

Now the plan to tax all property of this class at a uni- 
form low rate obviously deprives the capitalist of these 
three excuses. The rate is low, hence he cannot allege con- 
fiscation. It is fixed, hence what the listers do in apprais- 
ing other classes of property, or what his neighbors do in 
listing their property, is of no particular consequence to 
him. 

To those who allege that there is no reason why a dis- 
crimination should be made in favor of this class of proper- 
ty, as against tangible property, especially real estate, we 
reply, in addition to reasons already stated, that the ex- 
penditure of much of the public revenue adds directly 
to the value of real estate. Every improvement 
in roads, public buildings and schools, as a rule, in- 
creases the worth of real estate in their vicinity, but of 
course such improvements are of no benefit to intangible 
property. 

Again it is real estate and tangible personal property 
that is more especially benefited by water, light and sewer 
systems, fire protection etc., most of which are maintained 
in our cities and villages at public expense, while intangibles 
do not benefit from protection of this kind. 
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Taxation of Stock in Foreign Corporations. 

In this connection we recommend the repeal of the 
exemption contained in clause III, Sec. 496, Public Statutes, 
which reads as follows : 

"III. Shares of stock in a corporation situated in an- 
other state when all the stock of such corporation is taxed 
in such state to the holders, whether residing within or 
without such state, or when the corporation is taxed in such 
state for all its stock." 

We believe the repeal of this exemption is necessary 
both as a practical administrative reform and also because 
the exemption itself is based on no sound principle or dis- 
tinction. Practically it operates to exempt about all stock 
in corporations of other states held in Vermont. Less than 
$1,000,000 of this property was listed in 1907. Few holders 
of stock of this character can answer the inven- 
tory question (23 in 1907) without consulting an attorney 
and the attorney could not answer without access to a large 
public law library. The usual and natural result is that tax- 
payers give themselves the benefit of the doubt and list 
none of their stocks of this character; on the other hand 
an instance has come to our notice where a conscientious 
taxpayer, not knowing what was taxable, listed all of his 
stock in foreign corporations. The listers, knowing some 
of it was probably exempt, omitted it all rather than take 
the trouble of determining what was taxable. The folly of 
inserting such a question in the inventory seems obvious. 

As a matter of principle we think the exemption equally 
indefensible. A resident of Vermont owes his taxpaying 
allegiance here and should pay taxes here according to his 
ability. Of two citizens, one possessing an income 
of $5,000 from stocks and the other the same income from 
bonds, is there any reason why one should be taxed and 
the other go free? They owe the same allegiance and 
possess the same tax paying ability. 

Further the exemption is based on a misconception of 
the nature and effect of the different methods of taxation 
of corporations. As a matter of fact all taxation of corp- 
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orations falls on the stockholders, just as taxation of a 
farm falls on its owner. It makes no difference to the 
stockholder what form of taxation is adopted, provided it is 
effective, whether directly upon appraised valuation, 
upon gross earnings, net earnings or upon the capital stock 
as a whole or against the individual stockholders. In any 
case the effect of the tax is the same, namely to diminish 
the shareholders' income. Now for Vermont to single out 
the shareholders in foreign corporations taxed in one par- 
ticular way and exempt them and attempt to tax all others 
seems unwise. 

To tax any shares of stock in a foreign corporation, is, of 
course, double taxation in a sense, but it is well-nigh uni- 
versal, and, until some interstate agreement can be arrived 
at, unavoidable, unless the state is to exercise an altruism 
almost without a parallel. We are dealing here with a class 
of property on which two jurisdictions have a legitimate 
claim. For the present we believe there is no better way 
than for both jurisdictions to exercise the right to tax but 
to tax at a moderate rate. As long as we have double taxa- 
tion it should affect all of the same class alike. Purely arti- 
ficial distinctions like the one under discussion should be 
abolished. 

Savings Bank Tax. 

We do not lose sight of the fact that the application of 
this five mill rate to the average deposits in savings banks 
means a loss to the state of two sevenths of the revenue now 
received from that source, assuming no increase of deposits. 
The state has received from savings banks, under the 
present tax of seven tenths of one per cent., revenue as 
shown by the following table. 

In 1902 $268,691 

11 1903 284,622 

" 1904 308,879 

" 1905 326,357 

" 1906 343,369 

" 1907 364,591 

" 1908 402,479 
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We appreciate that this is an easy way to get money 
for state expenses, and that the state may be loath to let 
go its hold. 

In our opinion the present rate of taxation on 
such deposits is too high. We believe by far the greater 
amount thereof is owned by widows and orphans, or is 
trust funds, or the property of those who, by reason of 
immature age, advanced years, or other causes, prefer and 
must have secure and safe, rather than speculative invest- 
ments. In many instances elderly people deposit their 
little all in these banks, and with the interest now paid 
thereon, supplemented by small earnings, eke out a very 
modest living ; but by whomsoever these deposits are owned, 
whether by children of tender years, by the poor, or by the 
aged, and however small the amount, the state now reaches 
out and imposes a tax thereon, — a tax from which there is 
no escape, and a tax which is proportionally larger than 
the average rate paid upon much of the other property taxed 
in this state. As has been pertinently remarked, with refer- 
ence to another subject of taxation, a tax of this kind is one 
"not according to ability but according to vulnerability." 

Compare this with the policy of the law that now by 
offset lets some $30,000,000 escape taxation. 

This proposed reduction of the savings bank tax rate 
must result in some increase in the rate of interest paid to 
depositors, and will tend also to increase the amount of 
deposits. 

Our present savings bank tax rate is higher than in 
many states, and there are also several states that do not 
tax small deposits. The deposits in Vermont Savings 
Banks average $356 to each depositor. 

Constitutionality of Uniform Rate. 

Inasmuch as two of our number question in their report 
the constitutionality of the proposed uniform low rate 
method of taxation of intangible property, it has been 
thought best to give a few reasons why four members of this 
commission think that such a law would not infringe upon 
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any article of the State or National Constitutions. So far as 
the United States Constitution is concerned the only pro- 
vision that in any way refers to this matter is the 14th 
Amendment. This has been before the Supreme Court 
many times and we think the rule is thoroughly established 
and this question put to rest by the decision of that court ; 

Bells Gap R. R. Co. v. Com. of Penn., 134 U. S., 232. 

We quote from the opinion so much as pertains to this 
question. 

"The provision in the XIV Amendment, that no State 
shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws, was not intended to prevent a State 
from adjusting its system of taxation in all proper and 
reasonable ways. It may, if it chooses, exempt certain 
classes of property from any taxation at all, such as 
churches, libraries and the property of charitable institu- 
tions. It may impose different specific taxes upon different 
trades and professions, and, may vary the rates of excise 
upon various products ; it may tax real estate and personal 
property in a different manner ; it may tax visible property 
only, and not tax securities for payment of money ; it may 
allow deductions for indebtedness, or not allow them. All 
such regulations, and those of like character, so long as they 
proceed within reasonable limits and general usage, are 
within the discretion of the State Legislature, or the people 
of the State in framing their Constitution. But clear and 
hostile discriminations against particular persons and 
classes, especially such as are of an unusual character, un- 
known to the practice of our governments, might be ob- 
noxious to the constitutional prohibition. It would, how- 
ever, be impracticable and unwise to attempt to lay down 
any general rule or definition on the subject, that would in- 
clude all cases. They must be decided as they arise. We think 
that we are safe in saying that the XIV Amendment was 
not intended to compel the States to adopt an iron rule 
of equal taxation. If that were its proper construction, it 
would not only supersede all those constitutional provisions 
and laws of some of the States, whose object is to secure 
equality of taxation, and which are usually accompanied 
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with qualifications deemed material; but it would render 
nugatory those discriminations which the best interests of 
society require, which are necessary for the encouragement 
of needed and useful industries, and the discouragement of 
intemperance and vice, and which every State, in one form 
or another, deems it expedient to adopt." 

The Constitution of this state leaves the Legislature 
practically supreme in the matter of taxation. 

Article 9, which has the only reference to this question 
contained in the Constitution, provides: 

"That every member of society hath a right to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of life, liberty and property, and 
therefore is bound to contribute his proportion toward the 
expense of that protection/' 

This article was adopted in 1777 and has been in force 
ever since its adoption. 

The first known act of the Legislature under the Con- 
stitution was passed at the February session A. D. 1779. 
As will be seen in the resume of the history of taxation 
given elsewhere in this report, this law arbitrarily classed 
both real and personal property for taxation without re- 
gard to value. 

It fixed a tax valuation of ten shillings per acre on 
all real estate that had been improved one year wherever 
situated and of whatever value and did not tax unimproved 
real estate at all, but it put money and debts due upon a 
tax basis of six per cent, of their value, and fixed an arbi- 
trary tax value on each item of tangible personal property 
without regard to its real value. This act also provided for 
a faculty tax as will be seen by reference thereto. 

In 1797 a law was made which, among other things, 
provided that all lands in this state which had been im- 
proved two years should be set in the list at $1.75 per acre 
(this without regard to value) ; that all dwelling houses, 
stores and shops occupied or rented of the value of $1,000 
or under should be set in the list at two per cent, of their 
value; and all of the value of more than $1,000, at the rate 
of three per cent. Nearly every kind of tangible per- 
sonal property was listed at a value arbitrarily fixed by law 
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and money and other intangible property was assessed at 
six per cent, of its value. The Legislature by these enact- 
ments certainly assumed and exercised the right under the 
constitution to classify different kinds of property and to 
arbitrarily fix the value of all items of each class. All tax 
laws enacted in the state prior to 1841 contained like pro- 
visions. 

In 1841 the law first provided for the listing of all 
property at its value so that, during the first sixty-four 
years of the independence of this state the Legislature exer- 
cised the right and power to arbitrarily classify property at 
different rates and this right was never disputed or ques- 
tioned. 

Thus a practical interpretation was given to article 9 
by those very persons who adopted the constitution and 
that too contemporaneously with its adoption and it was 
acquiesced in by all without demur. 

The Supreme Court of this state in Colton v. City of 
Montpelier, 71 Vt., 415, said : 

"An interpretation of the constitution and bill of rights, 
contemporaneous with their adoption, practiced and ac- 
quiesced in for such a length of time as conclusively fixes 
their construction has a judicial determination to the same 
effect." 

This was said of the Legislature's right to exempt 
property from taxation but the general right to make 
exemptions is involved in the right to apportion taxes and 
classify its subjects and must be understood to exist unless 
expressly forbidden by the Constitution. 

The Legislature may classify the subjects of taxation. 

Kitty Roups Case 81 Pa. St., 216. 
Zimerman v. Turnpike Co. 81, Pa. St., 96. 
"It may adopt other classifications of property, impos- 
ing the tax upon those various classifications or kinds of 
property, and the rule of uniformity would be preserved." 
1 Desty on Taxation, 96. 
The constitution does not deprive the Legislature of the 
power of dividing the objects of taxation into classes; it 
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merely requires that the burden shall be equal upon all in- 
cluded in the class. 

To claim that the Legislature may exempt from 
all taxation all debts secured by mortgage, whether 
real or chattel, where the rate of interest does not 
exceed a certain per cent, and at the same time deny its 
power to tax all that class of property at a uniform rate, 
seems to us to be taking a position that is illogical and not 
tenable in law. 

"If the legislature has power to exempt, on account of 
the special use to which they are put, certain kinds of prop- 
erty from the taxation to which other property of the same 
kind, but put to general uses, is subjected, it has the right 
to provide, in its discretion, that such special property shall 
be assessed at a different rate and in a different way from 
the other." 

Central R. R. of N. Y., v. State, 4 Atlantic R., 
584 (Court of Errors & Appeals, N. J.) 

"It is impossible to study the development of our law 
during two and a half centuries, without reaching the cer- 
tain conclusion that the right of the people to tax them- 
selves through their representatives in the General Assem- 
bly has always been held in reverence, and is distinctly se- 
cured by the Constitution ; that the duty to exercise the 
power of taxation wisely and only for the public good is a 
legislative duty for the performance of which the General 
Assembly is responsible to its constituency ; that the power 
of considering the conditions of population or property, the 
theories and maxims of political economy or moral philo- 
sophy which: may effect taxation, and of determining what 
on the whole is a wise and fair mode of distributing the 
burden, is a purely legislative power. 

Such provisions are incompatible with the existence in 
our State Constitution of any maxim of uniformity and 
equality in taxation, to be defined by the court and em- 
ployed in controlling the General Assembly in the perform- 
ance of its legislative duties and the exercise of its legisla- 
tive powers." 

State v. Travellers Ins. Co., 73 Conn., 262 
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When it is considered that many of the framers of our 
State Constitution came from Connecticut and much of our 
law was taken from that State, this opinion of its court of 
last resort seems of especial force upon this question. 

This statement of the law by the Connecticut Court 
was approved by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the same case, 185 U. S., 364. 

"It necessarily follows therefore that special forms of 
taxation adjusted to different classes of property are found 
essential in the administration of State taxing systems, and, 
in the absence of specific constitutional restrictions requir- 
ing all property to be taxed according to the same method of 
assessment, are consistent with the fundamental principles 
of equality and uniformity inherent in taxation." 
Judson on Taxation, Sec. 438. 

"Classification for taxation is not necessarily based 
upon any essential difference in the nature or condition of 
the various subjects. It may be based as well upon the 
want of adaptability to the same methods of taxation, or 
upon the impracticability of applying to the various sub- 
jects the same methods so as to produce just and uniform 
results, or it may be based upon just and well grounded 
considerations of public policy." 

Judson on Taxation, Sec. 454. 

The constitution of Kansas provides: 

"The Legislature shall provide for a uniform and equal 
rate of assessment and taxation." 

But under this limited power the Supreme Court of 
that state says: 

"The Constitution does not require uniformity of 
methods of taxation, and different methods may be adopted 
for the taxation of different classes of property." 
Gulf R. R. Co. v. Morris, 7 Kan., 210. 
Commissioners of Ottawa Co. v. Nelson, 19 Kan., 234. 

The constitution of Maryland provides : 

"Every person in the state, or person holding property 
therein, ought to contribute his proportion of public taxes 
for the support of government, according to his actual 
worth in real or personal property." 
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This provision imposes much greater limitations upon 
the Legislature than does Art. 9 of our Constitution, yet 
Maryland has a law fixing a uniform low rate upon intan- 
gible personal property and its constitutionality does not 
appear to have been questioned. 

"The power of the State to distinguish, select and 
classify objects of taxation has a wide range of discretion." 
Cooley on Taxation, p. 76. 

"The constitutional guaranty of the equal protection 
of the laws is not contravened by state laws providing for 
the taxation of the interest of mortgagees in land as real 
estate regardless of the locality of the residence of such 
mortgagees." 

Cooley on Taxation, p. 80. 
Savings & Loan Soc. v. Multnomah County, 169 U. S., 421. 
State v. Runyon, 41 N. J. Law, 98. 
Tappan v. National Bank, 19 Wal. U. S., 490. 

From a careful study of this question and an investiga- 
tion of the decisions of the courts of last resort both of 
sister states and of the United States which we have 
considered in connection with our State Constitution, 
we have come to the conclusion that there is no consti- 
tutional objection to a law which provides for the taxation 
of intangible property upon a different basis than that of 
other personal or real property. 

State Revenue. 

We recognize that a recommendation, the result of 
which is to reduce an accustomed revenue of the state, is 
likely to be unfavorably received by many, unless a com- 
pensating income is also provided, or the fact that it is not 
needed made apparent. 

The state, as already shown, received in 1906 
$343,369 from the taxes paid by savings banks and similar 
institutions. This was considerably augmented in 1907 and 
1908 by reason of the largely increased deposits made be- 
cause the limit above which deposits in savings banks were 
exempt from local taxation was changed. 
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We suggest that if the limit above which a local tax 
is imposed on deposits be removed, the result will be to con- 
siderably swell the deposits of this character with a corres- 
ponding increase of revenue. The time would then soon 
come when a tax of five mills on the dollar, would yield as 
much as a tax of seven mills at the present time. 

The income from other corporation taxes is increasing. 
There are also other subjects for state taxation hereinafter 
referred to which would, if needed, prevent any deficit. 

We see no reason to fear any increase in state expenses 
that cannot be met from sources of revenue already utilized 
or known. 

The following table shows the sources of revenue from 
which the state receives its income devoted to general cur- 
rent expenses. 
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The expenses of the state paid from the receipts above 
shown are as follows: 

For 1902 $531,953 

1903 577,459 

1904 604,477 

1905 799,252 

1906 591,363 

1907 611,658 

1908 800,655 

The conditions we have found have caused the com- 
mission to make a unanimous recommendation as to cer- 
tain administrative changes in the law which we all believe 
will render it much more difficult for the taxpayer to evade 
or escape taxation. The members of the commission who 
join in recommending the low uniform rate of taxation 
upon intangibles greatly fear, however, that, if these pro- 
posed administrative reforms are enacted into law and the 
proposed uniform low tax rate on intangibles is not adopted, 
the complaints as to the injustice of the law will soon be 
greater than they now are, and that capital will be driven 
from the state to escape confiscation. We believe this would 
result greatly to the detriment of the state. 

Inequalities in Local Tax Rates. 

Although perhaps it is not within the province of this 
commission to suggest a remedy, yet we deem it imperative 
upon us to call to the attention of Your Excellency and of 
the Legislature the great differences in the tax rates for 
local purposes that exist between the towns in this state. 

We have prepared a table which is annexed to this re- 
port that shows among other things the average tax rate 
for the past five years and the grand list and present in- 
debtedness of each town. 

From this table it may be seen that Belvidere has a 
grand list of $1,406., a debt of $9,079., an average tax rate 
of $3 on each dollar of the grand list, including a school tax 
of 70 cents and a highway tax of 50 cents, with 26 miles of 
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highway to support. Jamaica has a grand list of $3,105., a 
debt of $32,000., an average tax rate of $3.24 on each dollar 
of the grand list, including a school tax of 68 cents and a 
highway tax of 30 cents, with 86 miles of road to support; 
while West Haven has a grand list of $3,689., no debt, an 
average total tax of 55 cents, no school tax and 26 cents 
highway tax, with $5 miles of highway; and Proctor 
has a grand list of $14,817., a debt of $4,161., an average 
tax of 89 cents, which includes a school tax of 36 cents and 
a highway tax of 26 cents with 14 miles of highway, 10 
miles being in the village limits. 

Twelve towns have an average total tax rate the lowest 
of which is $2.50 and the highest $3.24, an average school 
tax from 44 cents to 83 cents, and an average highway tax 
from 20 cents to 76 cents, and all of these towns are heavily 
indebted in comparison with their grand list. 

Ten towns have an average total tax rate the lowest of 
which is 55 cents, and the highest $1.00, an average school 
tax from nothing to 50 cents, and an average highway tax 
from nothing to 30 cents. Of course where there is no 
school or highway tax it is all included in the average town 
tax; and three of these towns have no debt, and all of them 
have a small indebtedness compared with their grand lists. 

It is not a matter of surprise that many of our small 
towns have poor schools and wretched roads, for how can 
these towns, burdened with debt as they are and taxed 
almost beyond endurance, appropriate more money for such 
purposes? 

By examining the table before mentioned it will be seen 
that there are many other towns in nearly as bad a finan- 
cial condition and it is apparent to us that this is a matter 
which demands serious consideration by the Legislature. 

Towns, with a debt of from $40 to $60 per capita and 
as high as $10 per dollar of grand list with an average 
tax rate from $2.50 to $3.24, unable to materially reduce 
their debt or properly maintain their schools and roads, are 
obviously in a condition that requires relief. 

It is necessary to the welfare of the entire state that 
the children in these towns be provided with good schools. 
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In most of these towns are highways which accommodate 
the general public; such roads at least should be kept in 
good condition. It would seem that these two indispen- 
sable objects cannot be obtained under present conditions. 

We make no recommendation in regard to this matter 
but urge the Legislature to give to it immediate and care- 
ful consideration.* 

The majority of the commission has deliberately re- 
frained from making any recommendations or suggestions 
of change in our present system of taxation of railroad, ex- 
press, telegraph and similar corporations. An important 
consideration which (in addition to lack of time to make an 
exhaustive examination) has led us to refrain from 
advising any changes in existing law on this sub- 
ject, is that it has recently received the careful atten- 
tion of both the executive and legislative departments of 
the state government. The statutes relating thereto have 
been carefully amended and some of the rates of taxation 
substantially increased. The present method seems to be 
working well and the corporations affected by it are entitled 
to a reasonable degree of stability in the laws under which 
they operate. Constant tinkering with any law is vicious. 



♦While I concur in the substance of what is said above I desire to 
say that in my judgment the situation calls for positive recommenda- 
tions. 

I believe that any complete revision of the tax laws of the state 
should contain certain provisions for a substantial increase of state 
revenue; this increase to be used in such a manner as will both im- 
prove our highways and schools and equalize taxation between the 
different towns. 

This increased state revenue may be obtained: 
1st. From a direct inheritance tax. 

2nd. Prom the increased productiveness of the present state 
taxes due to the additions to the grand list of the state which will 
follow the adoption of the recommendations of this commission. 

3rd. From a portion of the proceeds of the proposed level tax 
on corporation stock, bonds and other intangible property, which 
the state may, and should, in my opinion, take to itself. 
4th. From a business tax on foreign corporations. 
If these four sources are not sufficient to provide a fund which 
would enable the state to substantially ameliorate the pitiable condi- 
tion of our most heavily taxed towns I believe that the present state 
taxes of 8 and 5 per cent, might better be increased than to allow 
existing conditions to continue indefinitely. 

Ernest Hitchcock. 
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Further, from the little study we have given this subject 
we are not satisfied that any state has a better system of 
taxation of railroads than ours. Several states are making- 
experiments in the taxation of these corporations and we 
believe Vermont may wisely wait until the results thereof 
are clearer before making any radical change in our 
present law. As to any change that may be proposed, the 
State -Tax Commissioner should be a better adviser than 
the members of this commission. 

Three members, while they regret the loss of revenue 
occasioned thereby, yet believing that justice and equity de- 
mand it, recommend a reduction in the tax rate on deposits 
in savings banks and similar institutions. 

The entire commission realizes, however, that state 
expenses, especially in connection with schools and roads, 
may in the near future be increased, and querying 
whether our present sources of state revenue will be ade- 
quate for the demands that in consequence thereof will be 
made upon the state treasury, have considered other sources 
of revenue for state purposes independent of those already 
utilized and independent and disconnected with our re- 
commendations regarding local taxation. 

Direct Inheritance Tax. 

In almost every state and country a succession or in- 
heritance tax is levied upon the estates of deceased persons, 
partly on the theory that only by force of law does any heir, 
direct or collateral, gain any right to the ownership of 
property coming from a deceased person's estate. In this 
state we already have what is known as a collateral inherit- 
ance tax. That is, all legacies, devises or inheritances that 
come to a person not in the direct descending or ascending 
line, are subject to a tax of five per cent. But many states 
have in addition to this a tax which is known as a direct 
inheritance tax, and we believe this to be a source of 
revenue which our state can and should legitimately take 
to itself. The law now in force in Massachusetts is in our 
opinion a good one. 
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The Massachusetts law is in substance, as follows: 

A direct inheritance tax of one per cent, is levied when 
the legacy or distributive share does not exceed $50,000; 
of one and one half per cent, when it exceeds $50,000, and 
does not exceed $100,000 ; of two per cent, when it exceeds 
$100,000. 

No tax is paid upon the share of a husband, wife, 
father, mother, child or adopted child unless the same ex- 
ceeds $10,000, and no distributive share is taxed unless it 
exceeds $1,000. 

Many more wealthy men reside in Massachusetts than 
in Vermont so that, in order to render such a tax both just 
and productive, the limitations as to the amount of the 
estate and the distributive share to be taxed should be 
different here. But we believe that when Vermont needs 
additional revenue, there is no better or more just 
source from which to obtain the same than to tax the direct 
heirs of a decedent's estate within proper limitations. We 
think no distributive share or legacy of less than $2,000 
should be so taxed. With this, or such other limitations, as 
the legislature in its wisdom might make, we believe that 
if more revenue is required for state purposes, this is one 
of the best and most available sources from which to obtain 
the same. 

We make no extended argument as to the equity or 
reasonableness of this tax. This subject has been consi- 
dered of late years by the best experts on taxation in this 
country; it has been considered by numerous legislatures 
and tax commissions, and it has almost universally been de- 
termined that a direct inheritance tax is a proper and legi- 
timate source of revenue. Under the present collateral in- 
heritance tax, by far the greater number of estates, and es- 
pecially the larger ones which could most easily bear the 
burden, escape altogether. 

Foreign Corporation Business Tax. 

Under the present law foreign corporations which do 
business in this state are not taxed except by an annual 
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license fee. We think they should pay a business tax to the 
state in proportion to the amount of their capital and 
business in the state. They come here in competition with 
our own citizens and corporations. There is no constitu- 
tional, legal or moral reason why they should not be put 
on a level with our own corporations and be made to con- 
tribute their just proportion to the support of the govern- 
ment whose protection they seek. 

Such a tax would bring in considerable revenue to the 
state, and would be only reciprocal, as corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of this state and doing business in other 
states are generally required to pay a business tax there. 

Taxation op Timber and Timber Lands. 

Another subject of taxation, which includes more than 
the matter of revenue, has been suggested to us, by citizens 
interested in our forests. 

The danger that these forests may be stripped and our 
mountains laid bare, resulting from the great demand for 
lumber that has existed during the past few years, has been 
a matter of wide spread discussion and earnest considera- 
tion by those most interested in the welfare of Vermont. 
This subject has been presented to us with much force, logic 
and reason. It is urged that our timber lands ought 
to be fostered and protected; that we should not only 
preserve our forests in order that great revenue in the way 
of timber and wood may be derived from them, but that 
the water flow is much influenced by the amount of mois- 
ture that is retained by the forests at the sources of our 
streams on the mountains; that our manufactories depend 
upon a steady flow of water; and that the cutting each year 
of large amounts of timber from our uplands may be detri- 
mental to the health and prosperity of the people of the 
state of Vermont. 

We acquiesce fully in these arguments and believe that 
some steps ought to be taken, some progress made, in the 
line of preserving these forests, not only for the timber 
which they can be made to produce, but for the health, hap- 
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piness, and prosperity which they do and may bring to the 
people of this state. 

It has been recommended that land devoted to forest 
growth alone, and of no practical value for other purposes, 
be appraised at the value which it would have if re- 
cently and severely cut over, disregarding the timber upon " 
it, and that to compensate for this decrease in the 
grand list, a tax be assessed upon the lumber when cut 
from such forest lands. A tax of a small sum per cord for 
wood cut for manufacturing purposes and a small sum per 
thousand feet for lumber, with such exemptions as might 
be necessary for the owner's own consumption, would yield 
a very considerable revenue. 

It is urged with much force, that the increased vaiua 
of this land has come, not from any effort or service of the 
owner, but that it is due to the great increase of wealth and 
population and the growing scarcity of lumber products in 
the United States, and that this increased value, which is 
known as unearned increment, ought to be reached by tax- 
ation. 

It is further argued that this method of taxation, 
will encourage the owners of timber lands to allow their 
forests to mature, that the forest lands will not be stripped, 
that the beauty of the scenery will not % be destroyed, and 
that timber will be cut only as a matter of husbandry. 

A plan of this character would tend to produce these 
desirable results, and at the same time bring a large revenue 
into the treasury either of the town or state, as the legisla- 
ture might determine. 

This matter should receive the consideration of all 
thinking men who are interested in the welfare of this state. 
It not only interests the owners of timber lands, but is also 
of vital importance to all who dwell in the valleys among 
our beautiful forest clad mountains. 

This subject is comparatively a new one in this coun- 
try and we have not, as on many others, the benefit of the 
experience of other states. The evil effects, however, of 
the present method of taxation as applied to forests are so 
obvious and are working such injury to these vital interests 
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that we believe the legislature should take some action. 

The merits of the proposed method appear to us to be 
clear. A tax of fifty cents per thousand feet of lumber 
and thirty cents per cord of wood cut for manufacturing 
purposes would produce an annual revenue of probably 
$150,000. 

When it is considered that this tax is to be paid but 
once in the lifetime of a tree, and that it would be paid out 
of unearned increment, it cannot be regarded as burden- 
some. 

A strict enforcement of existing law would almost 
certainly result in wholesale deforestation of the most 
speedy and destructive character. The law contemplates 
and requires the appraisal of timber land, as of all other 
property, at its "just value in money." Timber bearing 
land is now generally appraised at a fraction of 
its just value. To suddenly raise the appraisal to comply 
with the statutory requirement, including the full value of 
all standing timber, and to levy local rates of taxation on 
this appraisal year after year, would impose a burden 
which owners of this class of property would not endure 
when it could be avoided by immediate close cutting. 

It seems to us that something, even in the way of ex- 
periment, is better than to allow the present conditions to 
continue. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Orion M. Barber. 
Ernest Hitchcock. 

Leighton P. Slack. 1 With exceptions and recommenda- 
John H. Senter. j tions as hereinafter set forth. 

George W. Pierce. 1 With exceptions and recommend- 
A. Allyn Olmsted, f ations as hereinafter set forth. 
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Dissenting Report of Mr. Senter. 

It is a matter of regret upon my part that I am unable 
to concur with all of the recommendations contained in the 
majority report, but I am constrained to dissent from the 
recommendation as there made for a uniform tax rate of 
five mills per dollar upon intangible property. 

I do not believe that we ought at this time to change 
our present system of taxation for state revenue as our 
present law is working well and yielding sufficient revenue 
so as to avoid the necessity of a direct state tax. 

I do not believe, even if a uniform low rate system is to 
be adopted at this time, that seven mills per dollar is too 
high for Vermont. Our conditions are so much different 
here than in those states where lower uniform rates on in- 
tangible property have been adopted that I am of the 
opinion that seven mills will be no higher taxation, com- 
paratively, and no more burdensome upon the taxpayer, all 
conditions considered, than are the respectively lower uni- 
form tax rates on intangible property in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. 

But while I am fully convinced from my study of the 
question that the principle of a low uniform tax rate 
upon intangible property, is the correct one and the most 
practical and just system, yet I am not fully persuade.d 
that the time has come for Vermont to adopt this system 
to the extent recommended by the report. It will be noticed 
that the recommendation contained in the report does not in- 
clude all intangible property but expressly excepts bank 
stock from the operation of that system for what the majo- 
rity say are practical reasons, but they admit an exception 
with which I concur but would go still further and recom- 
mend a uniform rate of seven mills, only upon debts which 
are secured by a mortgage upon real estate in Vermont, 
wherever the owner of such mortgage indebtedness resides 
and that such tax be paid into the treasury of the town 
where the mortgaged real estate is situated. 

In my opinion such a tax will in some measure tend 
to reduce the interest rates upon mortgage loans and will 
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materially reduce the local tax rate in towns where the 
real estate is heavily encumbered by mortgages, and there- 
by in a great measure lessen the burdens arising from so 
called double taxation. 

I believe that such a law would work for the best in- 
terests of the state and that it would tend to bring about 
a more equal and just basis of taxation. If it be found to 
work as beneficially as I feel confident it must, it may re- 
sult finally in the adoption of the uniform low rate system 
for all intangible property. 

I believe that this is as far as we ought to go in that 
line at this time and until we have an object lesson as to 
the way such a law as I recommend operates under the 
conditions we have in this state. 

It seems to me that this recommendation is the only 
one contained in the entire report that will in any manner 
tend to relieve the evils of double taxation. 

I do not deem it wise to give the details in this report 
of such a law as I have here recommended ; such as relates 
to the proper method of ascertaining the amount of the 
mortgage indebtedness, the residence, the owner and the 
method of enforcing the collection of the tax as they have 
nothing to do with the principle involved, and can, if de- 
sired, be embodied in a bill for introduction into the 
General Assembly. 

' In every recommendation and suggestion contained 
in the majority report except as above noted, I most heart- 
ily concur. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John H. Senter. 
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Dissenting Report of Mr. Slack. 

I concur in the suggestions and recommendations con- 
tained in the majority report except as to the taxation of 
stock in foreign corporations which is taxed in the state 
where said corporation is located. 

This is double taxation pure and simple. We have 
spent too much time in attempting to find an escape from 
this evil for one class of taxpayers to now recommend that 
it be inflicted upon another class. 

Undoubtedly we have authority to tax this class of 
property ; but might is riot always right. 

To my mind there is no force to the argument some- 
times advanced that simply because the owner of stock in 
a foreign corporation resides in this state he owes his 
taxpaying allegiance here. His taxpaying allegiance to 
Vermont is no greater than that of the person who resides 
here and conducts a mercantile business in New York or 
Boston, either in his individual capacity or as a member of 
a co-partnership. 

An individual residing in this state may have tangi- 
ble property in New York worth ten thousand dollars. It 
is not taxable here. He may turn that property over to a 
New York partnership in which his interest is represented 
by the value of such property and still not subject such 
property or his interest therein to the taxing power of this 
state. But under the recommendation suggested the mo- 
ment he exchanges such property for the capital stock of a 
New York corporation, the business of which is all carried 
on in New York the same as the business of the supposed 
co-partnership, and is there subject to the same local tax- 
ing power as is the individual, or partnership property, 
his taxpaying allegiance to Vermont commences. This is 
a distinction to which I cannot subscribe. 

Under our present law stock in foreign corporations 
which is taxed in the state where such corporations are 
located is not taxed here. 

This is single taxation. If it is good for one class 
let us apply it to all classes so far as possible. 
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Another argument which is advanced in support of 
the recommendation is that under our present system of 
taxation a large amount of stock which should rightfully 
be taxed escapes taxation. 

This objection may be cured by requiring each 
taxpayer to state in his inventory a list of his stocks in 
various corporations, thereby leaving it to the listers, 
rather than to the taxpayer, to determine which of his stocks 
are and which are not taxable, and I recommend such a 
change in our present law as will overcome this difficulty. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leighton P. Slack. 
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Minority Report of Messrs. Pierce and Olmsted. 

The undersigned members while heartily approving 
of many of the conclusions reached by the Commission as 
a whole, and congratulating ourselves upon the effi- 
ciency and perseverance of our colleagues in the 
arduous investigations of the many and varied phases 
of this most important subject of taxation, yet we are 
unable to agree with the majority of our fellow Commis- 
sioners upon certain matters which seem to us to be of 
most vital importance, and in order that our views upon 
these matters may be made clear we respectfully ask leave 
to present this, our minority report. 

This subject of Taxation is a great question; it has 
vexed the ablest minds of all ages, and at no time has it 
been more prominent before state and nation than today. 
It is a great task which your Commission has been called 
upon to perform, and it is plain to be seen after learning 
the evils, that we shall fail to recommend any plan or reme- 
dy to which there will not be some objection and opposition 
on that account. After carefully studying the systems of 
taxation of other countries and of the various states of 
our Union we have come to believe that the Vermont sys- 
tem, as a whole, is one of the best. The principle of taxa- 
tion in Vermont, as laid down by the Constitution, is to 
tax as little as necessary, and where the money will be of 
more service to the community than it would be if not 
collected. A low rate of taxation is good for the state. 
The object of taxation is that the state may be able, 
under the Constitution, to give each member of society an 
equal right of protection for the enjoyment of life, liberty 
and property. To make this protection efficient, and the 
burden as light as possible, the tax should be justly levied, 
according to each taxpayer's faculty and ability to contri- 
bute. 

The plan cannot be an arbitrary one, based wholly 
upon theory, but must be made practical, and inviting to 
the taxpayers. We recognize the fact that people cannot 
be made honest by legislation, but they can and should be 
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encouraged by fair legislation. When the yoke is thus 

made easy, and the burden light, then we may expect 

better results in the administration of the law. 

The first duty of the Commission is to find the evils, if 

any, in our present taxation laws, and then to find remedies 

for the same. 

We recognize several oppressive evils in our present 

laws, prominent among which are the following: 

First, we find there are gross evils in the administration 
of the law. 

Second, there is double taxation in various forms, but not in 
taxation of intangible property, as suggested in the 
majority report. 

Third, the law allowing offsets on account of debts owing, 
which was originally intended as a partial relief 
from double taxation, has been abused to such an 
extent that it has become a potent evil, and should 
be repealed. 

Fourth, the law discriminating in favor of corporate prop- 
erty is an evil. 

Remedies Suggested. 

First, the Commission is unanimous in its suggestions for 
a better administration of the tax laws, as will appear 
by the majority report. 

Second, we believe that all taxable property should be taxed 
once, and only once, in each assessment, whether 
the property taxed is situated outside the state or 
within. If a resident of the state owns a savings 
bank deposit located and taxed outside the state, it 
ought not to be further taxed here. Many other 
illustrations might be cited. 

Third, we recommend the repeal of the law allowing offsets 
for debts owing on condition that money loaned on 
mortgages on both real and personal estate located 
within the state at a rate of interest not exceeding 
four and one half per cent, per annum shall be 
exempt from taxation to the amount of the listers' 
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appraisal of the security, no exemption to be made 
unless the security is taxed. To guard against pos- 
sible frauds no mortgage should be exempt unless 
recorded, and made payable in not less than one year, 
and a statement sworn to by both mortgagor and 
mortgagee filed, showing the rate of interest to be 
not over four and one-half per cent. 

In this plan we would include the exemption 
of savings banks and trust companies from the pay- 
ment of the 7-10 per cent, tax on their deposits 
loaned on mortgage within the state, where the rate 
of interest charged does not exceed four and one 
x half per cent. We also recommend the exemption 
from taxation of notes and bonds of municipalities 
within the state when the rate of interest thereon 
does not exceed three and one half per cent, per 
annum substantially as the law now provides. 

In consideration of the exemption of loans as 
above stated, we recommend the repeal of the law 
exempting personal property from taxation on ac- 
count of debts owing. 
Tourth, we recommend that a state tax be assessed upon 
the property and corporate franchise of each person 
or corporation owning or operating a railroad lo- 
cated in whole or in part within this state, at the 
average rate levied upon property throughout the 
state, to be ascertained by dividing the total amount 
of taxes levied by the total appraised value of prop- 
ery and polls entered in the grand lists. The state 
tax commissioner shall ascertain the rate by the 
above method, and shall appraise such property at 
its full and true value in money. 
The law granting to railroads the option of payment 
> of taxes upon their gross earnings instead of upon the ap- 
praisal is inequitable and unjust, and should be repealed. 
The present law discriminates in favor of the corporation, 
allowing it to pay taxes at a rate much less than that paid by 
the farmer and other real estate owner. We believe such 
discrimination to be in direct opposition to the Vermont 
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Constitution. If taxed at the average rate paid by other 
property, — 160 per cent, on the grand list — the railroads of" 
this state would pay $462,775.36 per year in taxes, on their 
present valuation. This would be sufficient to provide the 
state treasury with the $175,218.11 paid two years ago 
by the tax on gross earnings of railroads, also to pay the 
state school and state highway taxes now paid by the 
towns, amounting to 13 per cent., or $234,^52.69 annually. 
In addition the sum of $53,000 per year would remain, 
which might be applied to the further support of schools 
and highways. 

This basis of corporate taxation would not only be 
perfectly fair and equitable, but it would also eliminate 
the necessity of instituting legal proceedings for the collec- 
tion of the tax on gross earnings, recently found necessary 
by our attorney general. 

We most vigorously oppose and protest against any 
proposition to tax intangible property at a uniform rate 
lower than the average rate of taxation in this state. 
This would mean a low rate for the owner of money, stocks, 
bonds, mortgages and securities of many kinds, in short 
for the wealthy classes, while the workingmen, the farmer, 
the owner of live stock or of the village cottage, continue 
to struggle under the burden averaging 160 per cent, of the 
grand list and which ought in justice to be borne equally by 
all taxpayers. 

We most earnestly advocate a uniform rate of taxa- 
tion on all classes of property, believing that anything else 
is in opposition to the express declarations of our state 
Constitution. Other states, notably Massachusetts have re- 
cently -considered this subject at great length, and the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has declared the uniform . 
rate unconstitutional. 
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Income Tax. 

We believe that all persons should pay taxes according 
to their faculty and ability to pay, and that those enjoying 
large incomes, although not owners of any visible property, 
should pay taxes according to their ability, and we there- 
fore recommend a graduated income tax, to be paid into 
the state treasury. 

We do not favor reducing the rate of taxes now levied 
on the average deposits in savings banks, except as above 
stated. 

Except as hereinbefore stated and with the qualifica- 
tions herein expressed we concur in the findings, conclu- 
sions and recommendations contained in the main report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. W. Pierce. 

A. Allyn Olmsted. 
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Appendix. 
Statistical Information. 

The following table is derived chiefly from information 
furnished directly to the clerk of this commission by the 
several town clerks of the state on blanks provided for the 
purpose. The blanks called for a report of the grand list, 
town indebtedness and tax rates. The information as to 
number of pupils, number of schools and weeks of school 
is taken from the printed report of the State Superinten- 
dent of Education for 1906, and the miles of road from the 
printed report of the State Highway Commissioner for the 
same year. 

A few of the town clerks having failed to report, the 
tax rates were secured so far as possible from the files of 
the Secretary of State. These files in no case covered the 
year 1908. In a few instances, at date of town or city 
clerks' reports, rates for 1908 had not been fixed. 

The tax rates in the succeeding table, covering incor- 
porated villages and school districts, are all taken from the 
Secretary of State's office and hence do not cover 1908 in 
any case. It may be added that these reports made an- 
nually to the Secretary of State are far less satisfactory 
as to the villages and incorporated districts than as to 
towns, and some of the latter even are missing. It should 
be stated that the indebtedness of the incorporated villages 
and districts are combined where there is a village and 
district of the same name. 

While every effort has been made to secure accuracy 
in these tables it cannot be claimed that they are entirely 
free from mistake. The conditions under which they have 
been made preclude that, but it is believed that they are 
free from misleading error. 

An asterisk before the name of a town indicates that the 
tax fates are averaged for less than five years. Where 
towns contain incorporated villages or districts, the tax 
rates in the main tables are for the town outside the corpo- 
ration. Number of pupils, number of schools and number 
of weeks of school, however, are for the entire town. 
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NAME OF VILLAGE 

OB 

INCORPORATED 

DISTRICT 



* c 

2" 



! M & 

: ~! 

©&*▼■* 

o 




Barton 

Barton Landing . . 

Bellows Falls 

Bennington 

Bennington Center 

Bethel 

Bradford 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Bristol 

Cabot 

Chester 

Concord 

Corinth 

Danville 

Derby 

Derby Line 

Duttonville 

Enosburg Falls . . 
Essex Junction ... 

Fair Haven 

Hardwick 

Hyde Park 

Johnson 

Ludlow 

Lyndon Center . . . 

Lyndonvllle 

Manchester 

Middlebury 

Milton 

Morrisville 

Newport \ 

Newport Center . . 
North Bennington 

Northfield 

North Pownal .... 

North Troy 

Plainfield 

Poultney 

Proctor 

Randolph 

Readsboro 

Richford 

Rochester 

Royalton 

St. Johnsbury 

Springfield 

Stowe 



98,000 
27,595 
48,000 
49,500 
8,000 
17,000 
52,000 

448 
40,339 
67,371 


33,767 



829 
6,906 


2,270 

53,690 
40,800 
82,500 
20,453 
11,500 
23,076 
40,672 

445 
97,635 


109,739 


115,986 
67,293 

314 

500 
140,517 

500 
15,498 


35,000 
97,210 
31,088 
21,102 
25,700 
10,000 
1,133 
16,000 
175,000 
19,500 



35 



69 
34 

66 

40 

41 

5 

18 



30 

36 
27 
45 
50 
30 
25 
41 
17 
32 
30 
54 



31 

15 
72 

75 



43 
22 
31 



80 
95 
28 



65 
65 

72 
37 
76 
60 
50 
67 

26 



62 
45 



25 
69 
65 
70 
100 



112 

54 
60 

84 

37 
75 
65 
75 



70 
63 



51 
75 



60 
60 

20 
16 

30 



24 
20 
37 



22 

20 

20 



30 
20 



20 
59 



20 

28 



18 
5 
5 

25 

20 
5 



20 



37 
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NAME OF VILLAGE 

OR 

INCORPORATED 

DISTRICT 



Swanton . . . 
Underhill ... 
Waterbury . 
Wells River 
West Burke 
West Derby 
Wilmington 

Windsor 

Winooski . . 
Woodstock . 



129,533 



58,807 

34,611 



2,073 

20,000 

59,000 

114,366 

22,179 



8 



48 

31 
16 
19 
55 
65 

79 
35 



S3 
> 



j 



3* 



65 
61 

74 
41 



40 



3 2 



20 

16 
46 



20 



INVENTORY STATISTICS. 
The following table shows the number of taxpayers answering the 
inventory questions given and the amount of property returned under 
each question in the entire state in 1907: 

No. ' Number Amount 

Question. Answering. Returned. 

4. Live stock over four months old owned 

in state 62,996 ) 

6. Live stock over four months owned by v $16,507,170 
non-residents 26,117 ) 

5. Bees, vehicles not exempt, watches, pianos, 

organs 18,105 296,919 

7. What was the value of all kinds of Produce, 
not exempt, owned by you on the first day of 

April, 1907? 27,975 1,678,001 

8. What was the value of your Stock in Trade 

on the first day of April, 1907? 31,253 13,303,211 

9. What amount of Raw Material, Manu- 
factured Product, Machinery not Real Estate, 
and other Goods, Chattels, and Effects, not in- 
cluded in questions 4 to 8 inclusive, not exempt 
from taxation, was owned by you on the first day 

of April, 1907? 27,680 3,766,994 

10. What amount of cash on hand did you 

own or hold on the first day of April, 1907? 28,883 1,782,314 

11. What amount of debts due or to become 
due from solvent debtors, whether on account, 
note, contract, bond, mortgage, trust deed, or 
other security, including all debts or sums due 
from parties residing within or without this State, 
and all mortgages and trust deeds of real or per- 
sonal estate situated or being within this State or 
any other State or country, whether such mort- 
gages, trust deeds, or other evidences of debt 
were within or without this State on the first day 
of April, 1907, and whether then due or thereafter 
to become due, did you own or hold on the first 



Ill 

day of April, 1907? 40,595 20,581,619 

12. What was the aggregate amount of de- 
posits In Savings Banks, Saving Institutions, and 
Trust Companies without this State, owned or held 

by you on the first day of April, 1907? 28,184 1,415,455 

13. What was the aggregate amount of de- 
posits in all Banks, National Banks, and Banking 
Houses, both within and without this State, 
owned or held by you on the first day of April, 
1907, not including deposits in Savings Banks, 
Savings Institutions, and Trust Companies in this 
State, and deposits in National Banks in this 
State, whereon the rate of interest exceeds two 

per cent, per annum? 27,914 534,827 

14. What was the aggregate amount of checks 
and drafts on Savings Banks, Savings Institutions, 
Savings Banks and Trust Companies, Trust Com- 
panies, Banks, Banking Houses, and National 
Banks, owned or held by you on the first day 

of April, 1907? 28,583 226.66? 

15. What was the value of debts due or to 
become due from Insolvent debtors, owned or held 

by you on the first day of April, 1907? 447,528 

16. What perpetual or redeemable leases upon 
which rent is reserved, except of lands exempt 
from taxation, did you own on the first day of 
April, 1907? And what amount of rent is re- 
served thereby? 35,705 

18. On or before the first day of April, 1907, 
did you have any interest bearing deposits in a 
National Bank in this State, whereon the rate 

of interest exceeded two per cent, per annum? 94,603 

' 19. During the fiscal year next preceding the 
first day of April, 1907, did you have any such 

deposits? 81,025 

(Note— No answer was required to ques- 
tions 18 and 19 if on or before the first day of 
April, 1907, the National Bank holding deposits 
therein specified had filed a stipulation in writing 
agreeing to pay all taxes to the State on account 
of such deposits.) 

21. What stock in the public funds, including 
all State, County, City, Town, Village, or School 
District, Stocks or Bonds, of this or any other 
State, was owned or held by you on the first 

day of April, 1907? 1,680,939 

22. What stock in Banks, Trust Companies, 
and other corporations in this State (except 
what is exempt in manufacturing and railroad 
corporations in this State) was owned or held by 

you on the first day of April, 1907? 5,646,842 

23. What stock in corporations located out of < 
this State, which is not taxed against the share- 
holders or corporations in the State where the 
corporations are located, was owned or held by 

you on the first day of April, 1907? 911,813 
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ITEMS OF GRAND LIST. 

The grand list of the State was made up of the following items 
in 1907: 

Real Estate, 1st class . .$ 74,838,560 

Real Estate, 2nd class 64,871,142 

. Total Real Estate $139,709,702 

PERSONAL PBOPEBTY. 

Live stock $16,507,170 

Other tangible personal property 19,045,125 

Intangible personal property and cash. . . 37,223,328 

Total $72,775,623 

l Offsets allowed 28,637,255 

Personal property for taxation 44,138,368 

Real and personal property for taxation 183,848,070 

One per cent, of same 1,838,480 

Taxable polls at $2.00 183,334 

Grand list 2,021,814 

lThe amount of offsets above stated is obtained by substracting 
the amount of personal property for taxation as returned by the 
secretary of state from the total amount of personal property returned 
by the taxpayers in their inventories and reported by the agents of 
this commission. There is one source of error in this computation 
(aside from the universal liability to mistake) from the fact that one 
item of intangible property is estimated and not computed. The 
secretary of state's figures are too large because several town officers 
return the total of offsets claimed while a few merely estimate the 
amount. 

SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS. 

June 30, 1907. 

Amount Number 
Deposits Depositors 
Deposits in Vermont Savings Banks, Savings 
Banks and Trust Companies, and Trust Com- 
panies by residents of Vermont $48,591,717 141,169 

Deposits by non-residents 8,852,577 19,901 

Total $57,444,294 161,070 

By savings depositors $54,956,328 154,325 

By commercial depositors 2,487,966 6,745 

Total. .$57,444,294 161,070 

Average amount savings deposits $356. 



US 

RESOURCES OF ABOVE INSTITUTIONS. 

Mortgages on real estate in Vermont $11,481,971 

Mortgages on real estate elsewhere 23,846,128 

Loans on personal security 5,974,416 

Loans on deposit book collateral 240,890 

Loans on bank stock collateral 498,129 

Loans on mortgage collateral 983,567 

Loans on other collateral 725,099 

Loans to towns; cities, etc 1,814,916 

Bonds 13,019,114 

Real estate and fixtures for banking purposes 387,846 

Real estate acquired by foreclosure 218,245 

Bank stock owned 313,418 

Accrued interest 304,031 

Miscellaneous assets 72,899 

Deposits in banks 2,829,843 

Cash on hand 560,574 



$63,271,086 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE STATISTICS. 

Table showing amount of mortgages on real estate filed for record 
in Vermont, calendar years 1900 to 1906 inclusive: 
Year. To residents To residents To non- Total 

of town of residents 

in which state but of 

mortgage was not state 

recorded of town 

1900 $ 3,124,108 $ 1,722,822 $ 1,521,874 $ 6,442,236 

1901 3,484,943 1,927,849 3,220,473 8,837,039 

1902 3,377,749 2,057,580 2,136,074 7,383,263 

1903 3,752,119 2,185,163 1,508,752 7,552,558 

1904 3,729,996 2,192,928 10,724,382 16,330,854 

1905 5,284,148 2,771,794 2,302,720 10,428,014 

1906 3,952,006 4,630,681 5,842,181 15,002,161 

♦To non-residents not 

included above 11,590,000 11,590,000 

Total $26,705,069 $17,488,817 $38,836,357 $83,030,243 

FEDERAL CENSUS 1890. 

TABLE 104. 

Real Estate Mortgages made in Vermont 

1880 $ 6,524,358 

1881 5,071,173 

1882 .'. . . 6,198,855 

1883 6,206,300 

1884 6,571,912 

1885 5,869,626 

1886 5,228,891 

1887 5,052,102 

1888 5,646,953 

1889 6,509,319 

Total $58,879,489 

* These are corporation mortgages covering property in more than 
one town. 
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The same authority gives: 

The average life of a Real Estate Mortgage in Vermont as 5.532 
years. 

The amount of existing mortgage indebtedness of the state in 1890, 
$27,907,687. 

Percentage of existing mortgages to total mortgages given during 
preeeding 10 year period, 47 per cent. 

(It should be stated that the census of 1890 is quoted because that 
of 1900 takes no account of indebtedness.) 

If we assume that the average amount of real estate 
mortgages recorded in each year 1897, 1898, and 1899 was 

$7,000,000 and for the three years $21,000,000 

Amount recorded 1900 to 1906 inclusive 83,030,243 

We have total for ten year period^ $104,030,342 

Of this 47 per cent, gives 48,894,214 

as the real estate mortgage indebtedness of Vermont, December 31, 
1906, assuming the same percentage to hold between existing mortgages 
and mortgages recorded during the preceding ten year period as for 
the period ending 1890. 

As the amount of recorded mortgages greatly increased in the last 
three years, 1905, 1906 and 1907, it is probable that the proportion un- 
paid is somewhat greater than for the period 1881 to 1890, or perhaps 
$50,000,000 in round numbers. Of this amount nearly $20,000,000 prob- 
ably consists of corporation mortgages mostly to non-residents. 

APPROXIMATE CLASSIFICATION OF MORTGAGE INDEBTED- 
NESS OF VERMONT. 

a Bonds of corporations secured by mortgage on Vermont 

real estate $20,000,000 

b Due creditors living in town .where mortgaged land is 

situated 12,600,000 

c Due creditors living in state but outside town where mort- 
gaged land is situated 8,400,000 

d Due non-residents of state 9,000,000 

$50,000,000 
Of b and c there was due to the savings banks and similar 

institutions of the state, June 30, 1907 $11,481,971 

The estimate of the total existing real estate mortgage indebtedness 
at $50,000,000, is made in the manner above indicated. The assignment 
of $20,000,000 of this to corporation bonded indebtedness is little more 
than a guess based on an examination of the figures given in the table 
on p. 113. If too large probably classes b, c and d above are too small 
but the proportion between b, c and d would remain the same. 



